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THE LEGION OF MARY 


ROMOLO CARBONI 


The following Address on the Legion of Mary was given by 
His Excellency, The Most Rev. Romolo Carboni, S.T.D., 
J.C.D., Apostolic Delegate in Australia, New Zealand and 
Oceania, at the Monthly Meeting of Sydney Comitium, 
held at St. Patrick’s Hall, Sydney, on February 25th, 1955. 


ROM its humble beginning on September 7th, 1921, the Legion 

of Mary has circled the globe, and is now organised in over 

800 dioceses conducting its apostolate in over 80 languages. 
It has working for it over a dozen whole time envoys in Europe, 
in Africa, in South America, in India, in Indonesia, in Japan and 
your own extension worker, Mr. Kenney, in New Guinea. The 
Legion of Mary has the approval and recommendation of two 
Popes, many Cardinals, hundreds of Bishops, and the Apostolic 
Delegates in many countries. Notable in this connection was 
the action of His Excellency the Most Rev. Mgr. Riberi in recom- 
mending the Legion to the Ordinaries of E. Africa in 1938, which 
action led to the great development of the Legion apostolate in 
the African Missions. It was following his initiative that Edel 
Mary Quinn spent those eight years of heroic exertions, the account 
of which by Mgr. Suenens is such an impressive record of what 
a frail girl, with faith, can achieve through the Legion. I recommend 
priests, religious and lay people to seek inspiration in this simple 
life of faith and zeal. His Excellency the Most Rev. Mgr. Montini, 
the present Archbishop of Milan, then Pro-Secretary of State to 
the present Holy Father, in a letter to the author of the book 
writes that “‘ it is unquestionable that this most attractive example 
will operate to draw numerous souls along the path of a more 
_ complete service of the Church.” 

Later on, when Internuncio in China, it was Mgr. Riberi who 
requested Father Aidan McGrath to organise the Legion throughout 
China. The world press has since published some of the story 
of the persecution the Legionaries have endured in China. All 
know how the Legionaries were singled out for special punishment. 
They are still suffering—many hundreds in prisons, and I am glad 
to learn that you are at present organising a novena of prayer 
throughout Australia for these, your suffering fellow-Legionaries. 
In China the Legion has received its Baptism of Blood, and thanks 
be to God and to His Holy Mother, the Church has found martyrs 
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in China in our own day as noble as those of the Colosseum in 
the first age of the Church. 

His Excellency the Most Rev. George de Jonghe d’Ardoye, 
Apostolic Internuncio, has been greatly responsible for the establish- 
ment and the growth of the Legion of Mary in Indonesia. 

At the very first meeting of the Legion, the statue of Mary, 
Mediatrix of All Graces, was placed on the table in the midst of 
the Legonaries whom she had awaited. It is the same at all meetings 
ever since. Mary is the Mediatrix of All Graces because she is 
the spouse of the Holy Ghost, the Mother of God. For the same 
reason, she is the channel of all apostolic grace. Christ dwelling 
in souls invisibly and mystically is forever the “ Blessed Fruit of 
her womb.” To be an apostle is to bring forth Christ and to cause 
Him to grow in the souls of our brethren. This is a work of 
spiritual fatherhood and motherhood in the strongest sense of 
the term. It is above all others the work of Mary. She stands 
first. We are apostles to the extent that we are united to and 
dependent on her, to the extent that she uses us in her mother 
work of begetting Christ. 

You will note, dear Legionaries, this sublime ideal of the Legion 

—the calling into being of an immense army dedicated to the 
service of the spirit of God, “‘ to be the instrument of His mighty 
purposes, to renew the face of the earth.” But conforming to the 
character of our Holy Religion which is Christian and Marian, 
‘this army will be gathered round her who is at once the Spouse 
of the Holy Ghost and the warlike virgin who crushes the serpent’s 
head. To this Queen each soldier must be united through all his 
interior life. He must be lost in her, identified with her, all the 
time fighting and suffering with her. This idea is both great and 
beautiful. It is theologically true, and in all its developments 
and applications is perfectly conformable to the spirit of piety 
with its emphasis on the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ 
and on Devotion to Mary. You have this fundamental spirituality 
summed up for you regularly in the words of the Standing 
Instruction that you should do your work in “a spirit of faith 
and in union with Mary in such fashion that in those worked for 
and in one’s fellow members, the person of Our Lord is once again 
seen and served by Mary, His Mother.” 

It is my wish,. dear Legionaries, that. you thoroughly grasp 
these great truths yourselves, for your own personal sanctification 


is and. always. remains. the primary purpose of your membership... 
In fact all your apostolic labours are to be pursued as a means 
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to this primary purpose of the Christian life which is growth in 
union with Christ. You cannot grasp and savour these truths 
without reading and reflection. Study them in your Handbook 
which is to be your manual of the interior life. Study them in 
their sources: in the Gospels, in the dogmatic Tradition of the 
Church, in the Teachings of the Popes. Study them also in De 
Montfort’s Treatise. Study them in your other Legion literature. 

As regards your Handbook and other Legion literature, pay 
more attention to their spirit than to their wording. And never 
forget that Our Lord, His Blessed Mother, and our brethren should 
be served joyfully. Christian joy should always be one of your 
main characteristics. So never be too rigid, scrupulous or gloomy. 
And your Spiritual Directors will help you in the right interpretation 
of your rules and duties. Repel nobody by exaggerated seriousness. 
Attract everybody by joyfulness, smiling kindness and charity. 
Combine beautifully the rightful initiative of the individual with 
firm adherence to the Legion system, that is strict unity and 
collaboration in policy and action. 

And you, zealous Spiritual Directors, it is your privilege and 
duty “‘ to seek diligently and to train carefully,” as Pope Pius XI 
said, your Legionaries. In doing this you must make use of the 
Legion system itself as the mould by which you form apostles. 
You will not be able to use it effectively unless you know it 
thoroughly.. You must, therefore, study the Legion Handbook 
and explain it week by week at the Presidium Meeting. You must 
have complete confidence in the Legion system, faithfully interpret 
its spirituality and loyally uphold all due Legion discipline. Indeed, 
priests will find in the Legion and in its profound spirituality as 
well as in the example of their lay helpers, abundant inspiration 
for their own spiritual lives. Lead on your apostles to a deep 
spiritual life of union with Mary, to share her faith, her humility, 
- her courage, her self-sacrificing love of God. Do not be afraid to 
entrust to your Legionaries the work of helping you in the salvation 
of souls. Give them plenty to do, and spur them on to sacrifice 
and to heroism, insisting on loyalty whilst encouraging initiative. 

With regard to the work you undertake in the Legion, I would 
suggest that you be not afraid of the most humble, monotonous 
and thankless tasks. The first Legionaries sought out the most : 
wretched and degraded and are still looking after them in the 
hostels. Seek out the most spiritually destitute, the non-Catholic, 
especially the churchless non-Catholic, and the lapsed. You will 
continue to use your tried method of direct apostolate of individual 
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to individual, going from door to door, or otherwise seeking out 
the individual as Christ sought the lost sheep. To do this on a 
grand scale as you desire, and as the vastness of the harvest requires, 
you must have many Legionaries, not just six or ten in a parish of 
perhaps several thousand Catholics, but an army, in order that 
Mary will be able through you to mother souls, and Christ’s great 
final command to preach the gospel to every creature be fulfilled. 

I appeal, therefore, to Catholics to join the Legion of Mary 
in large numbers. They are called by their Baptism and 
Confirmation to be apostles. This is a basic and universal duty 
insisted on by the Popes. The failure in this duty is leaving the 
world a wilderness. It is true as our present Holy Father points 
out that you do not necessarily have to be a member of an organisa- 
tion to be an apostle. Good fathers and mothers exercise an 
apostolate in their homes and neighbourhoods. Many help in 
raising finance and otherwise assisting their parishes, schools and 
other Catholic institutions. Others are members of one or other 
of the many excellent apostolic organisations. Nevertheless 
there are unfortunately many who fritter away their leisure time 
in a round of sport or social life, in pleasure and laziness and ease, 
whilst the world is crashing about our ears. They should hearken 
to the Holy Father’s exhortation in his encyclical Anni Sacri of 
March 12th, 1950. ‘“‘ Let no one be idle or lazy. Let it never 
come to pass that the children of this world are wiser than the 
children of light ; let it never be said that the latter are less active 
than the former.” Catholics must not allow themselves in this 
hour of crisis to become completely absorbed in making a living 
or bettering their financial position or even in seeking a partner 
in married life to the complete disregard of the duty of the apostolate. 
Catholic parents should lift the ideals of their children above mere 
sport and pastimes, encouraging them to enlist in the Church’s 
army in high adventure for the faith. 

Others again are too timid to enter the Legion ranks. They 
protest that they are not holy enough, as if the apostolate were the 
monopoly of Saints. They must remember that the layman is’ 
no more excused from the apostolate because he is a sinner than 
he is excused from attending Sunday Mass if he is in mortal sin. 
It is indeed pitiable if Catholics with centuries of tradition in the 
Faith are afraid to do what is achieved by primitive peoples in 
New Guinea or Africa or by recent converts in China. Each 
Catholic should reflect that there is some soul that perhaps will ' 
not be saved without his help. Such is the mysterious way of 
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Divine Providence that Jesus and Mary depend on us in their work 
of saving souls. 

The work for the churchless masses around you is paramount. 
If it is not attempted, the command of Christ to teach all nations 
is neglected and then we cannot expect His blessing on our lives. 
If it is not attempted, the requirements of the Church’s Canon Law 
are not carried out (Can. 1350). Hence you should help your 
zealous priests to set up as it were a catechumenate in every parish. 
The centre of this should be a regular inquiry class. Wherever 
this is set up it will be found most fruitful. You can canvass 
amongst mixed marriage families for it and bring along Catholics 
wishing to deepen their knowledge of the faith or those who have 
had defective instruction. It will be found that Catholics wishing 
to marry non-Catholics will bring along their friends to such a class 
with excellent results. Wherever in the United States of America 
such centres have been developed they have doubled and trebled 
the number of converts. 

Such work for non-Catholics will be found to have a tonic 
effect on the Catholic body who will realise they belong to a con- 
quering apostolic Church which, unlike the surrounding sects, 
seeks to embrace and teach and help all men. This will have its 
effect on the young who will be inspired by the example of movement 
and progress and who will be attracted even to take part. Never- 
theless the Legionaries will not fail to visit the lapsed Catholics 
and in humble charity invite them to return to Holy Mass and to 
the sacraments of the Church. They will not neglect the young 
so exposed to temptation—gently inducing them to keep in close 
- touch with the great sacramental sources of the Christian life. 

With the large and continuinginflux of migrants with their special 
needs and problems in settling into new surroundings there is 
need for the Legion to organise specially in their regard. Handbooks 
and other Legion literature in the various languages should be 
ever at hand for the national chaplains and aid should be given 
them in setting up Praesidia which will be a help to them in their 
work. In the parishes an effort should be made to recruit new 
Australians into Legion membership. Pairs of visitors composed 
of a new and old Australian can do excellent work visiting new 
Australians to interest them in the parish, welcome them to Mass 
and into parish organisations and induce them to send their children 
to the Catholic school. 

Finally, my dear Legionaries, have courage and onbdens and 
perseverance in your membership. Your work for souls is of the 
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highest value and dignity—“ not too far removed” as Pius XI 
said ‘‘ from the priestly office itself.” (A.A.S. Vol. 20 Page 296). 
The Church needs you, the Holy Father needs you, your Bishops 
and priests need you. There are souls depending on you for their 
eternal salvation. Your Legion Membership with its discipline 
and its training in faith and courage and charity and humility is 
a sure way to grow in union with Christ through Mary. You are 
not isolated or working alone. You are part of a great world 
force. You depend for strength and leadership on Our Lady 
herself. Of yourselves you are useless, but through the grace 
Our Lady will get for you, you can do great things. Seek ever 
deeper union with her. Remember you are sharing in the divine 
mission of the Church, for are you not working with the approval 
of your Bishops and under the immediate direction of your priests ? 
The Holy Father himself has approved and blessed your organisation 
and encouraged its officers. I personally tell you that I value 
very much your efforts. I pray and hope that your members 
will grow in the Christian virtues and persevere in the apostolate, 
that very many of your fellow Catholics will come into your ranks 
to help you to cope with the immense tasks that lie before you in 
Australia, New Zealand and Oceania. 
—ROMOLO CARBONI 
Apostolic Delegate in Australia, 
New Zealand and Oceania. 
40 Edward Street, N. Sydney. 


Narrowness 


Churchmen are sometimes charged with narrowness and 
fanaticism. From their conception of orthodoxy, from the high 
value they place upon the true faith, and from the commission to 
spread and defend it, there sometimes grows an obsessive zeal 
which may gradually stamp their whole character. There are church- 
men who insist on passing ex cathedra judgments, who will allow 
no freedom, and who in the most open questions will permit no 
opinion but that of their own school, and who, like all partisans, 
at last fail completely to notice that they are partisans at all. 


—JOSEF SELLMAIR : The Priest in the World 
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WALTER FINN 


I. 

F our major seminaries can be called power-houses of theology, 

not that they generate new doctrine, but in the sense that 

within their halls high-volatge theology is taught, then the 
young priest who has completed his course should be competent 
to undertake the role of transformer, the necessary adjunct to 
the power-house. The high voltage needs to be broken down to 
the capacity of the consumer, the layman, so that the pure current 
will pass along to him, illuminating his life with the sublime truths 
of the Christian faith. 

To change the figure, most of us discover that it is truly difficult 
to hack out even a rough idea of a divinely luminous truth once 
the precision tools of scholastic terminology are removed from 
our use. In this connection there are few concepts more difficult 
to elucidate than the meaningful “‘ person” as understood by 
theologians. Boetius compressed his neat definition into four 
words : the “individual substance of a rational nature,” but 
these four words call for a background of philosophy which can 
scarcely be presumed in the educated layman. Yet, if the layman 
is to understand more fully the true grandeur of Our Lady’s person, 
he must first acquire an accurate idea of the word person as used 
by* the Fathers of the Church. 

Perhaps the easiest approach is through the notion of “ nature.” 
While we can speak in the abstract of “‘ timber” we realise that 
radically all timber is found in some particular ash, oak or mahogany 
or any other tree growing out of the ground. Likewise when we 
speak of “‘ human nature” in the abstract we know that in the 
concrete human nature exists only in human beings. We know 

-also that human nature consists of soul and body and that without 
either it is incomplete. 
When therefore God, in a single act, creates a particular human 
soul to animate an organic human body, by that self-same act He 
originates one composite being. The being, thus originated, is a 
self-supporting and autonomous free-holder of himself and of 
all his faculties, possessing all in exclusive monopoly and in fee- 
simple from God alone. This generally speaking is what the 
Fathers understood by the word person. 

While no human nature ever did or could exist without being 
a person, the autonomous proprietor of the nature is distinct 
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from the nature he possesses. This is how the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity could assume a human nature. All other 
sons and daughters of Adam are human persons, in Christ alone 
the person is not human but divine. Provided we keep clearly in 
mind that each one of us is a single unified composite being we 
can move a step further in our explanation. The schoolmen teach 
that in the originating of every human creature, the person is 
determined by and limited to the capacity of the particular nature 
which receives it. It is scarcely necessary to remark that this 
does not apply to the Hypostatic Union, when God the Son assumed 
a human nature. 

The final point to note is that the person in each one of us is 
so fundamentally our very self that we can never abdicate or 
expropriate it, neither can another usurp it. 


II. 

Let us now glance rapidly at the supernatural privileges which 
Adam as a person enjoyed before the Fall. Original justice 
comprised sanctifying grace and integrity, with some other preter- 
natural gifts which do not concern us here. Sanctifying grace 
is the formal and essential element in original justice, and for 
that reason it is treated of far more widely and fully than integrity. 

Father M. J. Scheeben writes: “* Sanctity (sanctifying grace) 
linked man’s will to God in supernatural fashion : in like manner 
integrity supernaturally linked all the faculties of the soul to the 
will which was turned towards God. God laid this bond on the 
soul’s faculties in order that they might not forestall the will, 
in order that they might never hurry the will along with them to a 
point where their objects would be forbidden by divine law and 
catch up the will in a movement which rushes on uncontrolled 
by a higher law.” Again: “ Integrity is a rectitude which effects 
good order and harmony among the various faculties and appetites 
of man: it prevents any natural power from directing itself to 
creatures apart from and against the judgment of reason.” 

- Sanctifying grace aqd integrity were gratuitous privileges by 
which God enriched Adam. Integrity was given as a disposition 
to sanctifying grace. Both were lost to mankind by the Fall. 
Sanctifying Grace was put within our reach again by the redeeming 
Blood‘ of Christ, but it is: no longer accompanied by the gift of 
integrity. Man, in a fallen state, as a person, is the owner of 
his powers and faculties, but these no longer render him docile 
Obedierice. St. Paul indeed must have had the privation of integrity 
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in mind when he wrote: “ For I am delighted with the law of 
God according to the inward man, but I see another law in my 
members fighting against the law of my mind and captivating 
me in the law of sin, that is in my members.” And this: “ For 
to will is present with me, but to accomplish that which is good 
I find not. For the good which I will, I do not ; but the evil 
which I will not, that I do.” (Rom. 7). 

It is impossible for a person to achieve the noblest expression 
of himself if he surrenders to passions luring him to the inordinate 
use of created things. Integrity was the outer defence of Sanctifying 
Grace ; deprived of it, man is prone to sin. This proneness to 
sin is the lot of all Adam’s descendants, with the sublime exception 
of Mary, the Mother of God. 


Ill. 

From the beginning, and before time began, God selected 
a Mother for His Only Begotten Son. From her His Son 
was to take His flesh, and in the blessed fulness of time be 
born. So God the Father planned a place of honour for her, 
since He loved her more than He loved all other creatures. 
His love was immense. He loved her always and with all 
His will; in her alone He found complete delight. He 
enriched her with the abundance of all His heavenly graces. 
Gathering all these favours from the treasury of the divinity, 
He showered them down upon her with wondrous generosity. 

Her holiness was far and away in excess of all the angels 
and all the saints. ; 

He decreed that sin much never touch her. He willed that 
she be free, and always free, from its every stain. She had 
to be all fair and perfect. Under God one simply cannot 
imagine a creature more holy or more innocent. The mind 
of God alone can grasp her greatness. No other mind can. 
(Pope Pius IX in the Bull “* Jneffabilis ’’). 


“From the beginning and before time began God selected a 
Mother for His only begotten Son.” We of the household of 
the faith resemble in some way a child born and reared under 
the shadow of St. Peter’s Basilica in Rime. Its nearness and 
his familiarity with it from his earliest days preclude him. from 
the impact which a stranger receives on viewing it for the first 
time. In somewhat the same way we take as a matter of course 
the selection and vocation: of Mary, mogied all creatures, to = 
the Mother of God. 
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The heavenly ambassador Gabriel greets her as “‘ Full of Grace ” 
and later he tells her that she has found favour with God. Elizabeth 
cried: ‘“‘ Blessed art thou among women.” We quote Father 
Scheeben : “‘ By her motherly functions Mary co-operates by 
producing the absolutely highest and most perfect fruit which can 
be brought forth. She alone among mankind offers something 
to God which is taken up into Himself and with which He is clothed 
in His being. . . . The man to whom she becomes related by ties 
of blood is the God-man. . . . Mary becomes related to a higher 
Person, the very Son of God Himself. . . . It is from the substance 
taken from the human body of Mary for the forming of His flesh 
that Christ acquires the complete union with mankind so necessary 
for His position as Head and Mediator. No wonder Abbot 
Vonier exclaims : ‘‘ We do not know what are the limits of the 
spiritual powers of one who shared in the Divine Life to the extent 
of being the Mother of God.”’ How then are we to gauge the 
privileges of one who shared in the divine life to the extent of being 
the Mother of God ? 

The first privilege in time was her Inivhaculate Conception. 
Young royal personages receive all possible training and grooming 
to equip them for their regal role. All that man can bestow is 
limited and too often he has to work on refractory material. But 
what human dynasty ever had a role even remotely approaching 
Mary’s ? And was not the forming of her very being in the loving 
hands of God Who selected her ? We are prepared then for that 
anticipatory act of God by which she was exempted from original 
sin, so that even in her very origins Mary was a child of God. 

As the Christian child emerges from the baptism font its soul 
in adorned with grace, but grace is no longer accompanied by 
integrity. As the child advances in years it will have to contend 
with disordered powers which make the preservation of grace a 
formidable duty. Now it is Mary’s glory that at her origin she 
received not only sanctifying grace in a measure appropriate to 
her exalted vocation, but integrity as well. The bull “ Jneffabilis ” 
quoting the Fathers, speaks of her as “‘ the one who soared above 
all integrity and virginity.” Through integrity Mary’s powers 
and appetites, far from being obstacles to her sanctity, became 
spiritualised contributors to the rich grandeur of her supernatural 
life. 

If we contemplate the alacrity with which her powers obey reason 
we can imagine them as members of an orchestra who come in 
precisely when called to augment and harmonise the Magnificat 
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of her life of love. If we consider their sure and amooth flow into 
action we can imagine them as tributaries streaming into the pure 
and limpid current of her holy life. Again we might look on them 
as fragrant and fruitful branches fed and controlled by her sanctified 
person. Even her litany does not exhaust her glories and these 
few figures only illustrate isolated facets. 

The bull ‘* Ineffabilis” says : “* Her holiness was far and away 
in excess of all the angels and saints.” The angels, naturally 
speaking, are of a higher order than men : they are direct creations 
of God without intervening ancestors. But God intervened at 
Mary’s creation so as to exclude her from sin. Here we may put 
the question : do we concentrate too much on this negative aspect 
of Mary’s privilege, that she was exempted from sin ? The bull 
** Ineffabilis is more positive when it says that “‘ her holiness was 
far and away in excess of all the angels and saints.” This must 
mean that Mary’s very being participated in the divine nature 
more intimately and more profoundly than all the angels and all 
the saints. Not merely was she exempted from original and actual 
sin, but her supernatural gifts were more luminous and more 
resplendent than the supernatural grace of all the angels. We 
must only conclude that the individual human nature of Mary 
on which such unique sanctity was grafted was itself created on 
- a plane worthy of its supernatural dignity. But we have already 
seen that in the human creature the person is proportioned to its 
nature. Mary’s person then must have an intrinsic moral nobility 
beyond all human persons. 

By her gift of integrity Mary’s person enjoys the unimpeded . 
exercise af ownership. Her human person alone with her obedient: 
powers has complete self-expression. With a restrained economy. 
of words she herself reveals the trend and texture of her whole life.. 
“* Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it done unto me according 
‘to thy word.” 

Amid the mansions of heaven Lucifer cried : “* I will be like the. 
Most High, I will not serve.” In the Garden of Paradise he 
insinuated his lying words into the minds and hearts of our first 
parents, thus involving all their descendants in the guilt of their 
disobedient pride. Yet Mary with sanctity greater than all the 
angels and all the saints finds her perfect fulfilment in being the 
handmaid of the Lord. Her disciplined faculties find their noblest 
inspiration and their highest liberty in obeying a will consecrated 
to act according to His word. 

At last there emerges from our sin-stained race a created human 
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person, all of whose powers are exclusively dedicated to God, one 
whose faculties, fragrant with sanctity, are dedicated, even as 
Magdalen’s precious ointment was poured on the feet of Christ. 
Father Scheeben writes : ‘‘ The Mother of God is, next to Christ, 
the most sublime work of God and also the noblest and most 


worthy person in the created world.” 
WALTER FINN 
Blackrock College, Dublin. 


Independence 


It is in the nature of things that people with a mind of their own 
and also the benefit of their own experience, should not always be 
the most accommodating of subordinates. But it is part of the leader’s 
job to make use of just such gifts, and draw those who possess 
them into co-operation. It is certainly not the part of a true leader 
to keep such people under pressure and to seek to render them 
** innocuous.” Even a subordinate priest will unfold his faculties 
creatively and so make an effective contribution to the whole, only 
so long as he remains conscious of his dignity and responsibility 
as a human being. 

The Church does not want the obedience of dummies. The 
doctrine of the Church’s infallible teaching authority presupposes 
the recognition of freedom, the primacy of the Logos. To recognize 
a supreme authority which in ultimate questions can clearly decide 
between ‘“‘ Yes” and “‘ No,” is like recognizing an Archimedean 
point for the human spirit ; but one must not deduce from this 
a sort of security for the mentally inert, or assume that we have been 
absolved from the duty of thinking for ourselves or from our 
responsibility before our conscience, nor must we on this account 
regard every kind of ecclesiastical authority as absolute. 


—JOSEF SELLMAIR: The Priest in the World 


THE CASE OF THERESA i 
NEUMANN’ 


ERNAN McMULLIN 


a little village in the south of Germany, there lives a woman _, 
who is said not to have touched either food or drink since 1927, fl 
that is, for almost 30 years. This is an astounding claim in this 

scientific and well-regulated world of ours, where doctors have 

shown that even in our breathing alone we lose, in carbon and 

water, more than three times the weight of our own bodies in the 

course of a year. So astounding is it, indeed, and it is only one of 

many marvels in Konnersreuth, that the fame of this little Bavarian 
village has spread around the world ; every year thousands of i" 
people try to get a glimpse of Theresa Neumann, to speak to her, 
or to ask her advice about their affairs. Hundreds of books have | 
been written about her ; learned societies have debated her “‘ case ”’ ; ‘ 
doctors and theologians have expressed an endless variety of views 
regarding the riddle of Konnersreuth. 

Recently a new book? has appeared concerning Theresa, one 
of the best, I think that has been written about her. It is aptly called 
The Riddle of Konnersreuth, and its author is Father Paul Siwek, a 
Polish Jesuit priest. 

The main problem facing anyone who wants to write about | 
abnormal phenomena, is one of method. What method should one 
adopt in judging of their origin ? If, for instance, one is among 
those who deny the possibility of miracles, then one is restricted to 
two possible alternatives. Either the events in question have a natural 
explanation, or else they did not happen at all. Thus the exclusion 
of one alternative would prove the correctness of the other, no 
matter how improbable that other might appear. If, on the other 
hand, one believes in a God who gives being to every object and 
every activity in this universe of ours, then it is clear that God can, 

1A broadcast talk, reproduced by kind permission of the Director of Broad- 
casting, Radio Eireann. 


1 The Riddle of Konnersreuth. Paul Siwek, S.J. Dublin : Browne and Nolan, 1954. 
Pp. 227. Price 16/-. 

This book appeared originally in French some years ago, and was very well 
received. The translation is ably done, and its Irish publishers are to be con- 
gratulated for its attractive format (much more attractive, be it said, than that 
of the American edition !) Father Siwek is the author of many philosophical 
works, and is now on the staff of Fordham University. 
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for His own reasons, permit an object to act in a way other than it 
normally does. Our method of approach to abnormal phenomena 
must, then, allow for this. 

First, we ask : is it certain that this event occurred ? If it is, 
then we ask : can this event conceivably have a natural explanation ? 
If it cannot, then we call it a miracle. But if there is even the slightest 
possibility of a natural explanation, it cannot be recognized as a 
miracle. It may well be one, of course, but unless we are absolutely 
sure, we cannot claim a miracle. This is the traditional method of 
scrutiny approved by the Church ; it is the one followed by the 
famous medical bureau at Lourdes, for instance. 

In recent years, some Catholic writers, notably in France, have 
favoured a new approach to the problem. They emphasize the 
necessity of finding a high degree of sanctity among those whom 
God is to favour by his miracles. Since sanctity, they suggest, is 
relatively easy to discern, when faced with an abnormal event, one 
should ask about the holiness of the people involved, rather about 
the possibility of a natural explanation of the event. If the circum- 
stances indicate a religious explanation, one can conclude without 
further ado that the event is a miracle. If they do not, then the event, 
no matter how extraordinary, must somehow have a natural 
explanation. 

Apart from the fact that this method finds no sanction in our 
tradition, it appears to involve two errors. First, it implies that an 
extraordinary event which occurs to a saint is a miracle, whereas 
the same event occurring to someone else would not be a miracle. 
Secondly, it implies that preternatural gifts are never found in people 
other than saints. This is quite a novel suggestion ; it has always 
been supposed that these gifts (which are sometimes called charisms) 
could be given, on occasion, even to sinners, and that their presence 
is therefore, by no means an infallible indication of sanctity. This 
new method of approach to abnormal phenomena is, to my mind, 
rather unsound. 

I mention it here because it has been adopted in some recent 
- highly controversial work on Theresa Neumann. Father Siwek has 
done us a great service by returning to older, and more objective, 
methods ; he is interested primarily in finding whether the occur- 
rences at Konnersreuth can possibly have a natural explanation. 
Theresa’s holiness, her faults, her weaknesses, interest him only. 
insofar as they affect the reliability of her evidence. 

His book is prefaced by an unusually. laudatory letter from the 
Secretary of the Congregation of Rites in Rome, who gives his 
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enthusiastic support to the general method of the book, and calls 
it a “ model of its kind.” This, of course, does not necessarily mean 
that he agrees with its conclusions, but it is, nevertheless, a rather 
significant gesture. 

Father Siwek makes a clear distinction between the question of 
the fast, and that of all the other wonders of Konnersreuth. He 
rightly stresses that the fast is the key problem. There can be no 
question of a natural explanation for a total fast lasting 27 years. 
It must be miraculous. But can we be sure that Theresa really has 
fasted all this time ? Father Siwek thinks that the evidence in 
support of this claim is not conclusive. Only once, in 1927, was her 
fast supervised by outsiders. Four Franciscan nuns kept her under 
observation for two weeks. It was afterwards alleged that their 
supervision had not been scientifically strict enough. In 1937, her 
bishop issued a statement from which I quote the following passage. 
Speaking of the doubts that had been raised, he said: ‘* These 
doubts can be settled only by a new, medically-controlled, obser- 
vation. . . . For this reason, the bishop of the diocese requested 
the Neumann family to agree to a new observation. The entire 
Bavarian hierarchy, and on August 4, 1937, the Holy Office, con- 
curred in this wish. Theresa Neumann declared herself willing to 
submit to the examination. However, her father refused his consent, 
or laid down conditions that were unacceptable. This being the 
state of affairs, the ecclesiastical authorities disclaim all responsibility 
for the alleged absolute fast and for the other extraordinary 
phenomena of Konnersreuth.” This is a strong statement. And as 
recently as 1951, her bishop repeated his request ; there was, 
says Father Siwek, no answer from Konnersreuth. Now it has been 
argued that there may be an explanation for this refusal which makes 
it psychologically, at least, quite intelligible, though inexcusable on 
Herr Neumann’s part nonetheless. He is a strong-willed, stubborn 
‘man who dislikes the good faith of his daughter to be called into 
question, and he fears—so it is said—that she might be maltreated 
in such a test. Be this as it may, we must conclude that the central 
claim made for Theresa, the one that could so easily put her 
authenticity beyond all dispute, has never been fully tested. 

What of all the other phenomena ? Here the position is quite 
different. Father Siwek has no trouble in admitting that the reality 
of many of them has been proved, but he considers that all of them 
are capable of a natural explanation. They can be classified in 
four groups. First, there is her stigmatisation. Next, her visions 
and ecstasies. Third, her gifts of thought-reading and of speech 
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in strange tongues, and last, her cures from various grave illnesses. 

His discussion of Theresa’s stigmata is particularly interesting. 
Many of her critics have denied that she really does have the marks 
of Our Lord’s wounds on her body, and that these wounds really 
do bleed copiously every Friday. Father Siwek is convinced, however, 
that they are real. Furthermore, he does not think that they can 
possibly be due to fraud. Nor is he enthusiastic about a psycho- 
physiological theory that has recently been put forward to explain 
stigmata, a theory which relies heavily on the fact that among the 
several hundred stigmatics known to history, all except two (St. 
Francis the first stigmatic, and Padre Pio, the Capuchin wonder- 
worker of our own time) were women. He himself suggests that 
stigmata are due to powerful emotion which in certain highly 
emotional people can affect the organism by a sort of auto-suggestion. 
They are the effect of ecstasy, he says, ecstasy for him being the sign 
of what he calls a “‘ morbid weakness ” or a “ unique plasticity ” 
of the organism. Though he quotes a good deal of evidence in 
support of his view from psychology and elsewhere, the case he 
makes for it is not altogether convincing. He succeeds in showing, 
however, that it does not seem impossible that stigmata should 
be naturally induced, and this, of course, is sufficient for his case. 

Theresa’s visions likewise seem to him the effect of auto-suggestion, 
or perhaps of a deep hypnosis produced (all unknowingly) by 
Father Naber, Theresa’s parish priest and strong support, who is 
always present during the visions and who interprets them for 
everyone else. Some of the arguments alleged in support of this idea 
seem very weak, but once again it seems safe to say that a natural 
explanation cannot be excluded. Theresa’s remarkable powers of 
thought-reading are assumed by Father Siwek to be examples of 
natural telepathy, the existence of which is reasonably well 
established. 

This brief summary gives but little idea of the wealth of documen- 
tation, the massing of arguments, rank on rank, that characterises 
the book. A few minor criticisms suggest themselves. First, his 
treatment of evidence shows, at times, a certain partiality. He is 
inclined to be hypercritical of evidence in Theresa’s favour, and 
to accept evidence against her with a disconcerting fervour. The 
presentation suffers as a result ; phrases like “‘ The Konnersreuth 
apologists are not daunted, however ” occur frequently in the final 
chapters. Again, some of the “ natural explanations ” he proposes 
for the psycho-physical phenomena of Konnersreuth, for stigmata 
and ecstasy, for example, rest on an exceedingly insecure basis. 
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He attaches much more weight to them than as a scientist, he should. 
In particular, his complete acceptance of psychometry (psychic 
power of obtaining information about a person by touching some 
object belonging to him) as beyond all reasonable doubt a natural 
power, does not commend itself, and is insufficiently supported. 

His 12-page chapter on Theresa’s fast is much too summary. 
One cannot (as he does) question the miraculous character of the 
fast without imputing fraud either to those around Theresa alone 
or to these and Theresa as well. Yet a successful fraud of this 
magnitude maintained over a period of 27 years, though it is not 
as astounding as a complete fast over that period would be, still 
stretches our credulity a little. Such a hypothesis is faced with 
many difficulties, psychological and physical, which should be 
discussed. In the 1927 test, Theresa lost 8 lbs. in the first thres days 
when her stigmata were bleeding, gained 6 Ibs. in the next four days, 
lost 3 Ibs. in the next stigmatisation, and finally returned to her 
original weight at the end of the fortnight. It is not as easy as the 
author seems to think to see how blood losses of this magnitude 
could be made good under even: moderately close supervision. There 
is no point in quoting Benedict XIV on this question, as he does 
(Benedict held, in accordance with the views of his time, that a 
complete natural fast is quite possible) since he makes it clear else- 
where that this position is untenable. 

There is a certain lack of coherence in the suggestions put forward 
by Father Siwek for explaining the abnormal phenomena. For 
example, he implies that Theresa did not fast during the 1927 test 
since she was able to make up so much weight. On the other hand, 
he also suggests that the difference between the acetone content 
of her system during the test and that measured at other times 
indicatés that she was fasting completely, or almost completely, 
during the test, but that she does not fast at other times when 
- unobserved. These suggestions are obviously incompatible. Again, 
in order to show that stigmata are natural, he quotes a recent 
alleged stigmatisation in Hamburg, where the person involved is 
not particularly religious and suffers no ecstasy apparently. And yet, 
he goes on later to claim that stigmatisation is a result of natural 
ecstasy. 

In conclusion, it is well to remember that in his discussion of 
these wonders, Father Siwek has been demanding a morally certain 
sign of their supernatural origin. In other words, he has regarded 
them from the apologetic aspect, asking : is Konnersreuth a sign 
that cannot reasonably be contradicted? We have seen that it is 
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not : we cannot be sure that God’s intervention has been manifested 
in any of the strange phenomena which have taken place there. 
But this does not entitle us to deny that perhaps the finger of God 
is there even though we cannot clearly perceive where it touches. 
Nor does it in any way take away from the undeniable fact that the 
message of Konnersreuth has brought peace to many souls. 


ERNAN McMULLIN 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Conventions 


People so easily speak disparagingly of the conventions on which 
society insists, without reflecting on the degree of self-mastery and 
discipline that lies behind them. Surely it is no more than an excessive 
consideration for our own comfort that sometimes urges us to excuse 
ourselves from observing them. Surely, too, it should be our 
endeavour to fill these allegedly empty forms with the right spirit. 
If it is, indeed, true that, with worldly people, they are matters of 
appearance rather than of reality, then let us see to it that their true 
content is restored to them, let us fill them with sincerity, with 
goodness and kindness, and they will once more truly come alive. 
Never to shirk the ordinary duties, never to seek one’s station as a 
means of making life easier, never to claim a privilege and never to 
dispense oneself from any obligation of courtesy and good form, 
and to do this in the right spirit and with pure intention—this is 


asceticism indeed. 


—JOSEF SELLMAIR : The Priest in the World 
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CARITAS CATHOLICA 


DERMOT O’ DONOGHUE 


I 

ARITAS CATHOLICA is one of the most striking examples 
of the Belgian genius for organisation. It is an organism of 
coordination which brings together all those institutions which 
concern themselves with health, social assistance and the teaching 
of Catholic doctrine. This coordination is achieved at the national 
and diocesan levels ; the national headquarters is 5, Rue Guimard, 

Brussels. 

Caritas Catholica derives its mandate and authority from the 
Belgian episcopate, and is careful to maintain its link with the 
religious authority in its various fields of activity ; nevertheless, one 
of its main functions is to act as intermediary between the groups 
which it represents and the temporal powers, and because of this 
it is accorded a large autonomy. The principle governing its relations 
with the temporal power is that the Catholic charitable institution 
is also a social institution which is of service to the community 
and which has therefore a right to state aid to supplement its own 
resources where this is necessary. The principles governing the 
relation of Church and State in this field were laid down clearly by 
Cardinal Van Roey, Archbishop of Malines in an address to Caritas 
Catholica on the 10th of May, 1946: 


We have proclaimed and we repeat that the Church has the 
right to preach and practise the doctrine of the Gospels. To 
practise the doctrine of the Gospels is, among other things, to 
exercise charity : this right the Church claims and must always 
claim. If the Church has the right to do good she has also the 
right to found institutions towards that end ; for, if I have 
the right to care for one sick person, I have the right to care 
for several, to bring them together in one place and so found an 
hospital,—just as, if I have the right to teach, I can bring my 
pupils together in one place, that is to say, I can found a school. 
. . . The State cannot, therefore, intervene by establishing an 
exclusive monopoly, either in its own favour or in favour of 
particular persons or institutions. Neither should it intervene 
in such a way as to impose conditions which make liberty of 
action practically impossible. It should rather intervene in 
such a way as to encourage all praiseworthy efforts, by giving 
support to all good and useful initiative. . . . Equity demands 
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that the subsidies or material advantages accorded by the 
State to institutions of assistance should be distributed among 
all institutions of the same kind, private as well as public. 
It is evident that the government can impose certain conditions 
in providing these subsidies. But these conditions should be of a 
purely technical and material order. They should have for their 
purpose and effect the progress and improvement of the 
institutions in question, and should never aim at limiting or 
stifling private enterprises. 


The question of state aid does not arise in the case of all the 
oeuvres embraced by the Caritas organisation. It is sought only on 
the basis of a social service extended to non-Catholics as well as 
Catholics, e.g., medico-social services, hospitals, orphanages, /es 
oeuvres de plein air etc. These institutions have as their sole aim the 
exercise of practical charity ; they are managed by Catholics in the 
spirit of evangelical charity, but they are not for Catholics alone, 
nor do they endeavour directly to make converts or to give religious 
instruction. ‘* These institutions cannot consider their activity as a 
means of propaganda, much less of pressure. A congress of nurses 
is held in order to consider ways and means of preventing infection 
and debility among infants and in order to provide information for 
mothers of families ; its purpose is not to consider how these latter 
may be persuaded to attend Sunday Mass. . . . If, therefore, our 
institutions are Catholic this does not in any way imply that there is 
question of institutions for Catholics.”! The great advantage of 
Caritas Catholica, from this point of view, is that it enables Catholic 
institutions to present a united policy backed by their combined 
strength and that it places at the disposal of the particular institution 
the advice and assistance of specialists who have everyday experience 
of the working of the machine of government. 

Even where there is no question of seeking state aid for a particular 
work, Caritas Catholica provides information regarding state 
services so that the individual member who is concerned with a 
particular case may be in a position to use all the means. For 
instance the Society of Louise de Marillac which is concerned with 
aiding and befriending the aged must consider in each particular case 
what benefits are available by way of old age pensions, etc., and 
how these may be most quickly and effectively obtained. The central 
executive at 5, Rue Guimard provides a very efficient information 


1M. L. Gosset, Secrétaire générale de Caritas Catholica, Caritas Catholica, 
Oct. 1947, p. 9. 
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service which includes seven different types of periodical publications. 
The Bulletin des Actualités which appears every two months is of 
special importance ; this provides exact information about social 
legislation, institutions, secretariats, social needs, new experiments, 
conferences. Closely connected with this information service is the 
Centre d’Etudes which examines all the questions, doctrinal and 
other, which concern Caritas Catholica. 


II 

Article 4 of the Statutes of Caritas Catholica reads: La forme 
constitutive de Caritas Catholica est essentiellement fédérale. Its 
aim is not to replace existing groups nor yet to control them but 
to unify them and provide machinery for their more efficient 
functioning. The constituent institution—for instance, the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul—retains its autonomy and shapes its own 
policy. Further, the particular institution is free to enter the feder- 
ation of Caritas Catholica or to remain outside, and it is also free to 
secede. Article 8 of the Statutes states formally that Caritas Catholica 
shall have no part in the direction of the particular works and 
institutions which it includes, and this even in these cases where 
the institution is due to the initiative of the central executive of 
Caritas Catholica. In fact, several institutions, now autonomous, 
have had their origin at 5, Rue Guimard where a general examination 
of the field of Catholic Action revealed important lacunae, or where 
an up-to-the-minute knowledge of new social and religious elements 
showed the need for a new formula. 

The organisations included in Caritas Catholica form three general 
groups: Fédération d’Institutions, Groupements de Personnes, 
Groupements d’Ecoles. Each of these classes includes several 
institutions or groups of institutions : under the first general class 
is listed the Federation des Institutions Hospitaliéres (hospitals, 
_ hospices, etc.) and four other general groups ; the second class 

includes the Société Médicale Belge de Saint-Luc, the Association 
des Pharmaciens Catholiques Saints Cosme et Damien, and several 
other associations ; the third class includes groups such as the 
Ecole Interdiocésaine de Formation Paroissiale, and the Fédération 
des Ecoles d’Infirmiéres. Caritas does not include movements such 
as the J.0.C., J.L.C., etc. ; it is concerned only with oeuvres. In 
the concrete, however, this distinction is not always easy to apply ; 
for instance, Caritas includes the Legion of Mary which could 
perhaps be described as a movement rather than as an oeuvre. 
In general it may be said that Caritas Catholica is a federation of 
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Catholic organisations including also those other organisations for 
whom affiliation with a large national federation is advantageous. 

It is not possible within the limits of an article to consider even 
in a summary fashion all the activities which have their centre in 
Caritas Catholica. We may, perhaps, form a judgment of the extent 
and importance of the work which is being done and learn something 
of the way in which the organisation functions by considering a few 
examples. 

The Secours International de Caritas Catholica was created in 
response to the appeal of Pope Pius XII on behalf of the thousands 
of children left homeless as a result of World War II. This organi- 
sation included existing organisations concerned with helping 
refugees, and it grew and developed as the response of Catholic 
Belgium to the voices of distress in Eastern Europe ; the homeless 
children, the helpless millions flying from Communism, the broken 
survivors of concentration camps, the old and infirm. It is one thing 
to send a small donation ; it is another to welcome a stranger and 
take him into one’s household and family. The Secours International 
awakened the Christian conscience of Belgium, finding homes for 
children, for displaced persons, providing university and vocational 
training, founding Centres d’Accueil where the refugee regained 
physical and moral strength. As the work progressed Secours 
International developed its own techniques and created special 
departments to deal with different problems. To deal with the 
problem of refugee children a system of temporary adoption was 
worked out ; instead of placing the refugee child in an institution 
immediately a family was found which to take care of the child 
for a period of six months ; in this way the child gained some 
experience of family life, and bonds of affection were formed ; 
as a result there have been a large number of requests for full 
adoption, and Secours International have found it necessary to 
enlist the aid of specialists in juridical adoption. In order to deal 
with the problem of the adolescent refugee Secours International 
appealed to the Salesian Fathers who responded generously and 
agreed to put at the disposal of the refugees a special house at 
Orcq-le-Tournai. In 1953 the Section S.O.S. was formed, a special 
department for dealing with urgent cases. The Service de Il’ Emigration 
is a special department for helping those who wish to emigrate to the 
U.S.A. and Canada; this operates in close collaboration with 
the American N.C.W.C. ; during 1953 it dealt with 738 emigrants. 

The foregoing is but a bare and incomplete summary of the 
magnificent work of charity accomplished by the Secours Inter- 
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national within the space of a few years. This work is not confined 
to the victims of World War II, nor yet to the constant stream of 
refugees from behind the Iron Curtain ; it has also the function of 
extending to other countries the practical charity of Catholic Belgium, 
of helping immediately and effectively the victims of war and natural 
catastrophe—the victims of flooding in Holland, England, Austria ; 
the victims of earthquakes in Greece ; Pakistan refugees in India ; 
the victims of war and compromise in Korea and Vietnam ; the 
misery of the refugee camps of Trieste. 

La Semaine de Vieillard is an association whose purpose is to 
help and befriend the aged, especially those who are in material 
necessity or who suffer because of isolation. In accordance with the 
general principle of Caritas Catholica it aims at uniting and 
strengthening existing organisations concerned with the welfare 
of the aged and at providing an accurate statement of the problems 
of old people in the context of the pressures and tensions of con- 
temporary life. The association sponsors an annual Week of Propa- 
ganda whose purpose is, in the first place, to awaken public interest 
in the problems of the aged and to inculcate respect for old people, 
and, in the second place, to raise the funds necessary to provide 
material assistance for those in need. 

There is one work connected with La Semaine de Vieillard which 
is of particular interest, since it is new and very successful—Les 
Amicales de Vieillard. The amical is a club or meeting-place. A 
number of old people, fifty or a hundred, meet once a week in a 
hall that is heated and furnished with chairs, tables, card-games, 
etc. Coffee is served by voluntary workers. A priest comes in and 
goes around from group to group, and gives a brief address. The 
club is not confined to the poor, and the members are invited to 
contribute to the expenses according to their means. In order to 
prevent disputes from arising it is necessary to have a club president 
- who has authority and tact. 

_ Our examples of the activities of Caritas Catholica have been taken 
from the sphere of assistance or practical charity. It is worth 
remarking, therefore, that the greater part of its activity is in the 
special fields of health and education. As an example of its more 
specialised activities we may take the Association Catholique 
d’Hygiene Mentale which considers psychological and psychiatric 
problems from a Catholic standpoint. This association publishes 
a quarterly Bulletin and is affiliated to the Fédération Mondiale 
pour la Santé Mentale. Its membership includes the most out- 
standing Catholic experts in the field of psychiatry. The opportunity 
for common study and discussion which the association provides 
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is a necessary safeguard against the dangers of isolation in a science 
which is so much open to exaggeration and illusion. 


Ill 

Caritas Catholica finds its justification and inspiration in two 
principles : faith without works is a dead faith ; charitable activity, 
like every human activity rightly ordered towards its end, must be 
goverried by an efficient technique. What strikes us immediately is 
the efficiency of the technique and the fruitfulness of this technique 
in the alleviation of human misery. Clearly there is here a danger : 
technique and result may become so important that there is small 
place for the informing spirit directing the work and communi- 
cating itself through the work. A social welfare bureau is not 
necessarily a centre of Christian charity. Yet the two are not incom- 
patible, and it is only necessary to pay a short visit at 5, Rue 
Guimard to be assured that Caritas Catholica has succeeded in 
combining the two very happily. 

It is in fact very natural that Christian charity and social welfare 
should go hand in hand, for the concept of social welfare has arisen 
in the Christian West as a fruit of the Christian conscience. It was 
Christ who taught that the human person is in a place apart and 
that all human beings are equal, and this is the principle from which 
a social conscience arises. It was Christ who identified Himself, 
His own Person, with the hungry and naked and homeless. It is 
the duty of the true heirs of Christ to see to it that their heritage be 
not used by the enemies of Christ to their own ends. It is for the 
Church to befriend the poor, for the poor man is Christ himself. 
But this help must be effective, prudent, well-organised after the 
manner of the Good Samaritan. 

The Christian who fulminates against the welfare state can very 
easily appear at a disadvantage, for his role is negative and restrictive. 
The only effective answer to the welfare state is vigorous welfare 
organisation. As Cardinal Van Roey has pointed out, the Church 
has the right to undertake this type of organisation ; once this 
organisation is strong, unified and effective it is difficult for the state 
to ignore it or to duplicate it. Moreover, where there is question of a 
large and active organisation such as Caritas Catholica we have an 
independent centre of activity which insures or helps to insure that 
the activity of the state shall be such that there is independence of 
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St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
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WALES AND THE FAITH 
CATHERINE DANIEL 


OME years ago the present writer had the privilege of knowing 
a humble priest who spent his priesthood in Wales, in the 
diocese of Menevia. He had come as a young man, to a 
parish on the outskirts of industrial South Wales. During walks 
on the surrounding hills he came upon a colony of gipsy folk 
who earned some kind of obscure living by tinkering. The young 
priest soon found out that they were all of the second and third 
generation of immigrant Irish who had fled from famine and 
destitution in Ireland. They had met with a fate very common 
in the Wales of their day. Their presence was actively resented, 
and they had banded themselves together, gipsy fashion, to eke out 
a poor living. 

Here was a situation requiring all the energy and devotion of 
the young priest. Baptisms had gone overboard ; marriages 
were awry ; in the position almost of vagabonds and lacking all 
pastoral care, the spiritual plight of these folk was desperate. 
Regularly the priest tramped up to the hillside camp and spent 
weary and unavailing hours in the effort of instruction. 

He had almost despaired of any change for the better when, 
one day, on an impulse he took with him an accordion on which 
he was an accomplished performer, and on that momentous day, 
the catechism was superseded by the old folk airs of Ireland. Soon 
everyone in the camp was squatting at his feet—old, young and 
very young; tears ran from eyes which would never refresh 
themselves again in gazing on Ireland’s rolling greenness. In one 
day, in that bleak abode, the priest baptized two hundred souls. 

For the priest, this event became the turning point in his 
subsequent labours for Wales. He had stumbled upon one of 

‘these inexhaustible wells of truth from which a man can drink 
for a lifetime and from this source he drew a true understanding 
of Wales, the scene of his missionary activity. 

He learnt her language, her songs, supporting all those mani- 
festations of a culture which enabled her to express her particular 
identity. His adopted people loved him, and he made many 
converts at a time when religious bigotry was a painful aspect of 
Welsh social life. Having found that one cannot offer religion 
in the formulae of abstract truths to men denuded of their humanity, 
he endeavoured to restore Truth to them in a guise which partook 
of their own humanity. As the Word took on flesh, so the priest’s 
Welsh flock now received the Word in a manner which knit them 
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more closely to their homeland and to their own background, 
reviving all their pious attachments to the hearth and land which 
bred them. 

It is no coincidence that this priest was known to have a great 
love of God’s Mother, and the truth which disclosed itself to him 
was closely related to her particular providence. It is Mary 
who has forever made our human condition of flesh and time a 
meeting point for mortal man and Almighty God. And all that 
relates to our human condition comes within this providence—all 
that our heridity has made us, together with our own relation to 
others by, with and in whom we have a certain mode of existence ; 
all that we are is bound up in this mysterious organism which is 
a Gael, a Cymro, or a Saxon. And perhaps it is not until we 
recognise ourselves in some far past aspect of our human condition, 
at some long past point of history, that we realise who and what 
we are in relation to a grace which we may in that moment of 
self recognition, be enabled to receive. So it is that mighty moments 
of our past may become forever that climax which we yearn to 
attain again before we fully acquit ourselves in God’s sight. There 
are such moments in the history of every nation, and their potency 
is hidden in the soul of each of its members. 

It was reflection of this kind which led the priest to support 
y cylch catholig in its apostolate to the Welsh. 

By now, as we foresee the possibility of the total extinction of 
civilisation we realise that the work of y cylch in Wales and of 
An Realt in Ireland may have yet a deeper and withal a vital 
contemporary significance. 

De Lubac, in his book Catholicism writes: ‘“‘ All races, all 
cultures have something to contribute to the proper use of the 
divine treasure which she (the Church) holds in trust . . . She 
believes in fresh providential harmonies for her future expansion 

..” Wecan truly say that the most formidable attack on the 
human spirit to-day comes in the guise of a spurious universalism, 
whose progress is made rapid and superficially successful by the 
technological achievements of our time. These in turn bolster 
up a false standard of living which imposes on all an obligation 
to make money quickly, and the old and venerated pieties which 
nations had garnered and in which man’s spirit found repose on 
earth, have too often been trampled out of existence. The very 
effort needed to adhere to them and in case of loss, to restore them, 
convinces us of the pace of the quickening vortex of vanity which 
threatens to absorb all truly human endeavour. On the religious 
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plane this universalism can mask itself as a desire to be fully 
emancipated from all cultural idiosyncrasies and to acquire an 
angelic state of suprahuman existence. On the material level 
it is a false internationalism to be attained through a self stripping 
of all that makes one a member of a particular nation. In both 
cases it spells desolation and the utter impoverishment of the 
human spirit, providing fertile ground for further universalisms 
of which Communism may be the least. 

How can it be, in contradiction to this abomination of desolation 
that the ever searching providence of God is raising up these ‘ new 
harmonies’ whereby all man’s human estate may be redeemed 
and the domain of the family (Our Saviour’s chosen sphere) 
extended in the revival of the nations ? It is only persons who 
can withstand the impersonal montrosities which rule man’s 
destiny to-day. And the sphere of the person is the family and 
that of the family, the nation. This may well be so. In this case, 
An Realt and Y Cylch are doing a monumental work whose mag- 
nitude may be measured by the massive apathy with which they 


contend. 
CATHERINE DANIEL 
Ty Gwyn, Bodfari, Denbigh, North Wales. 


Celibacy 


Even when the celibate gets the better of what are, in thenarrower 

sense of the term, the moral dangers, there are others which threaten 
the whole development and health of his character itself. Many 
‘men know well how to exploit the agreeable side of celibacy, the 
independence which it affords. They become typical bachelors. 
Others do not solve the problem so easily. They become crotchety, 
and let themselves go. One cannot help noticing that such men are 
incomplete and inwardly unsatisfied, particularly when life gives 
them no adequate tasks. . . . 

The emergence of an order of “clerical Pashas”’ is not uncon- 
nected with the fact that the celibate is free from the ever present 
obligation of adapting himself to the needs of a family circle. 


—JOSEF SELLMAIR: The Priest in the World 


ROUND THE REVIEWS 


J. G. MCGARRY 


HE Eucharistic Congress at Rio de Janeiro and the Council 
of the Bishops of Latin America which followed it have 
done much to draw the attention of Catholics in Europe to 

the position of the Church in that sub-continent, and articles on 
the subject have appeared in a very large number of periodicals. 
In a survey contributed to the June issue of the Belgian monthly’ 
La Revue Nouvelle (Casterman, Tournai) under the title “‘ Révolution 
en Amérique Latine,’” Francois Houtart sketches the economic, 
social and religious transformation that is taking place in that 
country. What he has to say of the social revolution makes 
unpleasant reading. The countries of Latin America are rapidly 
increasing their industrial output. In Mexico it has doubled 
since 1939 ; Chile has increased its output at the ratio of 100 
to 210. 

And the conditions of this industrialisation are for the most 
part inhuman. It is the day of a capitalism that knows no 
restraint of humanity or morality. Practically everywhere 
that industries are created we witness a shameless exploitation 
of the native unskilled labourer by North American or European 
capitalists. In other places on the other hand native capitalists 
employ the very same methods, showing that capitalism 
knows no frontiers. 

The author gives two examples of this exploitation, The first 
is in Port-au-Prince, the sugar company HASCO (Haitian American 
Sugar Company), which employs labourers for six months of the 
year at the seasonal sugar crop. An unskilled labourer earns 
1.06 dollars a day. There is no social security. The percentage 
of infantile mortality in the country is extremely high and housing 
indescribably bad. Yet the cost of living is very high since the 
economy is based on that of the United States. (A suit of fair 
quality costs 30 dollars). 

Because of the enormous number of unemployed—and this 
is partly caused by the fact that the great companies buy 
up the land and dispossess the small holders who are compelled 
to flow into the cities—HAsco has to make no effort to find 
workers. Some walk as much as 10 kilometres daily to their 
employment and home again. Organised transport is unknown 
and the Company is not troubled about it. When workers 
complain to the management about their wages, they are told 
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that if they don’t like them they can go elsewhere. There 
are hundreds of unemployed at the gate ready to take their 
place. It is unfortunately true. A number of workmen 
tried to start a union. It was immediately suppressed by 
the company. Some of the leaders were fired and others 
bought off. 

When two leaders of the J.O.C. were unjustly dismissed, 
the facts were investigated by the Department of Labour i 
of Haiti. The Department found that the company was in 
the wrong and endeavoured to have the two jocists restored. 
A letter to this effect was sent to the company, but the all 
powerful company refused even to answer the letter. The 
Department of Labour is quite powerless before the financial 
and industrial companies. 

The enormous profits of these companies go abroad and 
contribute nothing to the well-being of the country. Too 
often a number of politicians are in the pay of the companies 
so that the industrial set up has the support of the political 
regime. 

Here is a picture of the conditions of employment in the wolfram 
mines worked in Bolivia by the Grace Company. 

A village of 6,000 is hooked on to the mountain. You can 
get into it only by permit. The labourers work eight hours H 
a day, but there are three shifts organised so that not a moment 
is lost day or night. The men work in the mine and very 
many women work on the surface. Family life is completely 
disorganised. . . . There is not a day’s rest throughout the 
year, not even Sunday nor Easter nor Christmas. The powerful 
North American company that owns the mines has built 
dwellings for its workers. One would not even house a beast 
in most of them. Some of the habitations are simply wooden 
huts with a little straw. . . . Some of these straw-filled holes 
are called ‘‘ cama caliente,” ‘‘ warm beds,” for every eight 
hours a new group of men comes to sleep in them. ...A | 
church has been constructed by the mining company for the 
Indians ; it might hold 50 persons and there are 6,000 | 
inhabitants in the village. | 

Examples such as these show how dangerously open to marxist { 
ideology must such a climate be. Yet the masses are largely 
untouched as yet by the Communist doctrine. ‘“ Ignorance, 
illiteracy, the difficulties of communication, the lack of any standard 
of comparison with other situations, the apathy of the Indian masses, 
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the climate—all are elements which delay the influence of 
Communism on the populace.” But it cannot be delayed 
indefinitely and already, according to the writer, Communism 
is beginning to take hold on the young people in the Universities 
and in the labour movement. In Latin America, too, it is later 


than we think. 
* * * 


Communism has showed itself clever in confusing ignorant 
and unsuspecting victims of its “ liberation,” often masking itself 
in sheep’s clothing, occasionally in even stranger habiliments. 
The Canadian monthly Relations (8100 Boul. Saint Laurent, 
Montreal) in its July issue quotes from an address by the Archbishop 
of Gautemala on Communist tactics in his country. 


At the fall of the political regime the Communists began 
their campaign of proselytism by assuming the mantle of 
champions of the working classes. They started by putting 
on the clothing of sheep. They presented to the villages statues 
of Our Lady, adding the initials of the political party. Thus 
when they donated a statue of the Virgin, they called it “‘ Our 
Lady of Carmel of P.R.A.” (the initials of a Communistic 
group). In their electoral addresses they declared that they 
would restore to the Church her liberty of which she had been 
deprived by the political parties that had gone before them. 
Delegations on electoral propaganda went so far as attending 
in strength at services and receiving Holy Communion during 
High Mass to demonstrate their Catholicism before the 
peasants and village workers. Lists of candidates were printed 
under a picture of the Sacred Heart. . . . The working com- 

- mittees of the Communistic groups had Masses celebrated 
_ for the success of their campaign. 


All these abuses (I have given only a resumé of them) were 
known to the diocesan authorities. It was necessary to be 


continually explaining, protesting. .. . 


While on the one hand simulating public respect for religion 
for the purpose of craftily infiltrating the peasant milieu, 
the Communists at the same time were forming anti-Catholic 

cells for the purpose of encouraging all forms of vice, beginning 
‘: with alcoholism. . . . Prostitution was encouraged and well 
rewarded. 
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The Archbishop of Guatemala is a witness above suspicion and 
he speaks of what he has witnessed in his own diocese. He has 
never been absent from his see. 


* * * 


In its July number Liturgy (17 Gregories Road, Beaconsfield, 
Bucks, England) reports an interesting initiative by the Bishop 
of Bruges to bring his people to a fuller understanding of the Mass. 
The entire Lenten pastoral has been devoted to the subject and 
an attractive brochure (illustrated) entitled ‘“‘ The Great Mystery ” 
has been printed and a free copy delivered personally by the 
priest to every house in the diocese. In addition the Bishop has 
prescribed a series of sermons on the subject of the Mass and 
provided outlines for each. Amongst other practical suggestions 
the Bishop has expressed the desire that the notices read at Mass 
should be kept to a minimum and that Mass-intentions should 
not be read out in public but should be relegated to the parish 
magazine. In Ireland, where the parish magazine is unknown, 
there is much to be said for the practice of consigning many notices 
of this class to the notice board in the porch. They can rarely 
establish a claim to the precious moments reserved for the preaching 


of the Gospel. 
J. G. McGARRY 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
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FILM 


HE International study days of the Office Catholique Inter- 
national du Cinema (O.C.I.C.) which were held in Dublin 
in July, may now be little more than a vague memory for 

most of my readers, but it would be a pity I think to treat this 
important congress merely as an epheremal news item. 

O.C.L.C. is an international federation of thirty National centres 
in each of the Continents, under the authority of the Hierarchies 
of these countries and favoured by the authority of the Holy See. 

The topic for discussion at the Dublin meeting this year, was 
“The extent and influence of the moral classification of films,” 
and it provided a wealth of interesting material both in the papers 
read and in the subsequent discussions for which all those interested 
in the problem of the Cinema in Ireland should be very grateful 
to O.C.I.C. and to the National Film Institute who acted as hosts 
for the occasion. 

The purpose of moral classification of films is, as Mgr. Montini 
pointed out to the delegates at the Cologne Congress in 1954 
“to give an objective judgment on the moral value of the film 
itself . . . it is a work of preservation and of education of the 
faithful.” It is the principal means by which the teaching authority 
of the Church strives to ensure that “‘a great international force, 
the motion picture, shall be directed towards the noble end of 
promoting the highest ideals and the truest standards of life” 
(Vigilanti Cura). 

The moral principles underlying classification are the same 
in all cases, but the application of these principles to particular 
cases and in different countries provided a diversity of opinion 
and argument which enlivened the discussions. 

The problem of moral classification of films does not admit 
of a simple universal solution, nor is such a solution envisaged by 
** Vigilanti Cura,”’ nevertheless, in making an assessment of the 
moral values of a film, one must take into account that cinemas 
in general are open to all, and that the common good must be the 
overriding consideration in determining the classification. It is 
well to bear in mind also that the work of classifying films will 
be little more than an academic exercise, if the results are not 
brought swiftly to the notice of the public for whom they are made, 
and are backed by the authority of the Hierarchy to whom the 
faithful rightly look for guidance in such matters. 

One may take a positive or negative attitude in moral classification, 
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one may positively recommend good films or one may negatively 
indicate which films are to be avoided. There is a real danger 
that in overemphasising the negative attitude we may succeed in 
defeating the purpose of making the classification altogether. 
This was pointed out by M. P. d’Andre of France in his paper 
“Catholics and the Cinema”: ‘Our mission must not have a 
purely negative character. At times we may be compelled to 
say No quite definitely to debasing productions and give constant 
and well founded warnings to avoid them, but we are equally well 
called to positively constructive action. ...” 

“ The Christian of the 20th century is above all an adult and 
expects to be treated as such, and while he may be unwilling to 
practice discipline for the sake of discipline, he is quite prepared 
to see reason. One doesn’t demand blind obedience from him, 
but rather a reasonable service. He does not act so much as one 
who intends to question legitimate authority, but as one who 
wishes to put to the test his own well considered judgments ; 
except where these conflict, one demands obedience and respect 
for discipline from him as seldom as possible.” 

M. d’Andre’s thesis is that we should strive to form the taste 
and the conscience of cinemagoers so that they will realise that 
going to the cinema is not a neutral or purely individual act, but 
a social act with grave responsibilities . . .” if this spectator realises 
that in buying a ticket at the desk he is casting a vote in favour 
of the film he is going to see, and that thus he takes sides not only 
with that film, but with the category to which it belongs, and thus 
incites the producer to repeat it.” . . . then the work of moral 
classification will have achieved a nobler and more effective end 
than it would by mere prohibition. 

Rev. John A. V. Burke of England pointed out the danger 
specially on the ‘art of so called intellectual Catholics of dismissing 
the Cinema as a matter of no importance : “It is dangerous and 
unreal to pretend that because the cinema is mainly used as a means 
of diversion, of recreation, it need not be taken too seriously as 
an influence on the lives and behaviour of the people.” Quoting 
Cardinal Suhard (Revue International du Cinema No. 2) he says : 
“We refuse to consider the film as evil in itself and we regard 
with constantly growing interest the work of those specialists 
working to establish the proper place of this new means of expression 
which God has placed at the disposition of humanity and for 
which we are responsible before Him.” 

“It is this factor of responsibility before God which justifies 
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the work of the Catholic film centres under the authority of the 
appropriate Hierarchies, and which should make a loyal acceptance 
of the various forms of moral classification of films adapted to 
the needs and conditions of the various countries, a matter of 
conscience to the faithful Catholic.” 

Father Burke also insists on a positive rather than a negative 
approach, and maintains that you cannot isolate moral and aesthetic 
values in a film, to this extent at least, that a film which is morally 
bad cannot be aesthetically good. He stresses once more the 
absolute need for efficacious sympathetic and constructive support — 
from the Hierarchy : ‘‘ Nothing can replace in the minds of the 
people the note of authenticity and validity which is imparted 
to an apostolate by the combined voices of the Bishops, speaking 
with evident understanding and authority on a subject which they 
commend to the hearts and minds and hands of the faithful.” 

Quoting Mgr. Montini, he says : “ Normally this moral classifi- 
cation of films ought to contribute towards educating the judgment 
of Christians. This like any other education, implies a progressive 
refining of the moral sense a positive search for the higher values 
and a growing delicacy of appreciation.” 

“That is one of the reasons,” says Father Burke, “‘ why the 
system of classification which accentuates the merely negative 
side of the work receives comparatively little support from the 
faithful.” 

The approach of America, Federal Germany, Austria, Mexico 
and the Philippines in which countries a promise is required of 
the faithful may seem to indicate that they have slightly less faith 
in the goodness of human nature, but perhaps if we consider the 
results obtained by this method, in next month’s issue, we cannot 
afford to dismiss it too lightly. 

JOHN K. DEMPSEY | 


Skerries. 


RADIO 

NE of the easiest ways of earning a reputation as a highbrow, 

we were told recently, is by criticising advertising. Taking 

the easy way out, remarks this month will be chiefly concerned 

with Sponsored Programmes. Like Anthony, I come to bury 
this rising dictator, not to praise him. He is only rising here, but 
he strides America like a Colossus. Back in 1949 advertisers’ 
spent about 528 million dollars for radio time and talent, and it’ 
is now accepted that ‘“ radio’s peculiar power to motivate listeners 
to purchasing action through the emotional urging of a persuasive 
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voice finances our whole broadcasting system and conditions 
all program offerings’’! Radio Eireann gets almost four times 
as much from license holders as from sponsors, so it is not yet 
a case here of him who pays the piper calling the tune. Even 
where a sponsor is paying, he should not be allowed to call for silly 
modern ditties all the time. One does not expect Rubbra but 
why so overwork Johnny Ray ? What irritates me, however, is 
not so much the records as what goes on between the records. 
The announcer is so obviously not himself, and his “‘ air personality,” 
with its ill-fitting sincerity, conviction, and honey-sweet persuasive- 
ness is merely annoying. If he has already made his mark in other 
branches of radio, or if, indeed, he is anything but a salesman, 
I suspect that his heart is not in his work and that he is merely 
making a few extra bob outside of hours. Nothing wrong with 
that, of course, but is it not too simple for advertisers to employ 
a man because he can handle a microphone already and his ad 
libbing is in no danger of breaking down? The standard of com- 
petence in these sponsored programmes is undoubtedly high, but 
here and there one can detect an undercurrent of ‘‘ See how good 
I am at this sort of thing,” an affliction the Americans call 
*‘ announceritis.” My preference is for the anonymous announcer 
with his personality merged in his product, a salesman more than 
a showman. 

Some products are advertised by salesmen that might be better 
sold by saleswomen. It offends me to the soul to hear a man talk 
about whipping jelly until it is high and fluffy. And no man will 
persuade me that something is ‘ faster to fry,’ when I know that, 
left to themselves, males are satisfied with tea and a boiled egg. 
It is noticeable that the vast majority of sponsored programmes 
here are for what the moralists call bona primo usu consumptibilia— 
and that is an apt description too of some of the goods that return 

from your favourite cleaners and dyers. America, where sponsoring 
has the status of a science, classifies the big five advertising groups 
as (1) Food and Food Products, (2) Toilet Goods, (3) Smoking 
Materials, (4) Drugs and Remedies, and (5) Soaps and Cleansers. 
The form the commercial takes may be (a) straight selling or 
description, (b) testimonial, (c) educational, (d) multivoice, 
(e) dialogue, (f) humorous, (g) singing or combinations of any of 
these. Even a casual listener to our sponsored programmes will 
observe that all these methods are employed here and, with the 
possible exceptions of (3) and (4), on much the same products. 
Which goes to show how modern we are. Is the sponsor a dictator 


1 Radio and Televsion. Chester and Garrison, (New York: Appleton—Century, 
—Crofts, 1950. 
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or merely a benevolent despot ? At any rate there seems to be no 
end in sight to his sway. The news that he will be on the air next 
Monday and every Monday may be a promise or may be a threat, 
may be a date or may be a life (or death) sentence. 

Five to Ten is the B.B.C. capsule meditation for those who have 
not hit the boards for Lift Up Your Hearts. Admirable when it is 
content to re-enact a simple scene from Scripture, it becomes 
insipid when it strays into allegory. For some time now it has 
been little better than a sponsor of John Bunyan, whose middle 
name, admittedly, was Progress. Still it usually contrives to gather 
a rewarding spiritual nosegay before the organ stops are released 
at ten. 

Origen hardly wrote with an eye on the Third Programme, but 
he was one Father who would not have been the least overawed 
by a microphone. His work on Prayer has been translated 
independently by three scholars, one of whom talked about it 
recently. Listening I thought how much better the same thing 
could have been done on our own station by another translator, 
Dr. O’Meara, of U.C.D. A very different type of Greek writer, 
Aristophanes also had a Third Programme airing recently when 
the Acharnians was broadcast. There were streaks of coarseness 
in the worst modern manner, but the purely comic scenes, especially 
where Euripedes is approached for a beggar‘s rig-out, are seldom 
equalled nowadays. Broadcast just after the Geneva talks, the 
interminable debate about the Peace Party and the threat of a Big 
Power sounded terribly relevant. Dr. Gilbert Murray, incidentally, 
should always be gratefully remembered for his work in popularising 
the classics on radio. 

Several interesting talks have been given on Radio Eireann, 
notably the series on the Travelling People by Sean MacGrath. 
I thought the mobile Recording Unit could have usefully illustrated 
the talk on the Language of the Secret People by venturing among 
them, enlisting Bryan MacMahon as a Tensing if they felt unsure 
of the way. 

One of the best Light Programme efforts in a long time was a 
half hour devoted to Percy French, with hearty renderings of all 
his well-known songs, a rollicking script and the biography skilfully 
pieced together down to the last sordid detail of his appointment 
to Cavan as Inspector of Drains. The B.B.C. people, graciously 
enough, said it wasn’t as bad as it sounded, but it sounded dismal 


enough to keep Paddy Reilly away for ever. 
THOMAS HALTON 


St. Patrick’s College, Cavan. 


DOCUMENTS 


ADDRESS OF POPE PIUS XII AT THE OPENING OF THE 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS OF FRA ANGELICO AT THE 
VATICAN, 20th APRIL, 1955 


welcoming into Our own house so notable a number of the 
Pose works of Fra Angelico of Fiesole, We have the intention 
not only of paying the tribute of a notable testimony to the 
genius of one who knew how to rise to the loftiest heights of art 
by drawing inspiration from the mysteries of the Faith, but also 
to give new life to the deeply religious and human message which 
he has preached with his brush to those of his own and subsequent 
generations, who have never tired of contemplating his symbolic 
visions where beauty and harmony seem to transcend human 
achievement, as if to open some window into Heaven. 
' Before all else, We desire to express Our very great pleasure in 
the great study-movement which the celebration of the fifth cen- 
tenary of his death has evoked, stimulating critics and writers to 
examine intently and make known with worthy publications, the 
person and the work of Fra Angelico. In some of these, the period 
and the trend of thought and art which marked the first half of the 
15th century have been presented in a new and truer light ; they 
‘ are publications which redound to the honour not only of the arts, 
but of culture in general and of religion itself. 

Let Us express also Our heartfelt gratitude towards each and all 
of the distinguished persons who, responding with filial eagerness 
to Our desires, have striven to ensure that the works of Fra Angelico, 
guarded as priceless treasures in the museums and galleries of 
different nations, would be sent to Us temporarily on this happy 
occasion, securing for Us personally the satisfaction of admiring 
them, and at the same time, the joy of being able to show them to 
the beloved children who, coming from every part of the world, 
will be visiting Rome in these days. 

The present Exhibition is the first important collection of his works 
in the same place, and precisely in the Apostolic Palace, the threshold 
_ of which the genius of the exalted artist had repeatedly crossed. 
The humble and pious Friar John of Fiesole came here, as is known, 
in the more mature period of his artistic life, invited by Our Pre- 
decessor Eugenius IV, and later by the great patron, Nicolas V, 
to whom the Renaissance owes many of its first steps, and who 
left here, immortalised on the walls, some of the most vigorous 
pages of the world of painting for a distinction and a glory of the 
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Apostolic dwelling, and for an unfailing witness of the perfect 
accord between religion and art. After the passage of five centuries, 
today’s homage paid to the holy religious and great artist, clothes 
anew the meaning of the well deserved recognition which We willingly 
pay to him, because his memory and work also seem to Us in some 
sense linked with Our own laborious Pontificate. We take pleasure 
in recalling, among other things, Our visit made fifteen years ago 
to the Basilica of S. Maria sopra Minerva, which treasures with 
pious devotion his mortal remains ; but in a special way, Fra 
Angelico, who can be called the ecstatic painter of Mary, Queen 
of heaven, reminds Us of the particular favour granted to Our 
lowliness by the Divine Providence of honouring in notable ways 
the Mother of God ; among these was the crowning with Our own 
hand of the picture of the Virgin, as he did so many times in the 
exstasy of art in masterpieces which have remained during the 
centuries as symbols of the bliss of Paradise. 

And now the high esteem for Fra Angelico, so many of whose 
works We have before our eyes, would lead Us to sketch an analytical 
study of his art ; but Our present circumstances permit Us only 
to touch quickly on some more characteristic aspect, leaving to 
the illustrious critics the office and the pleasure of going more deeply 
into some questions which have always interested devotees of art 
from the times in which he flourished, and much more, from the 
period when the science of history and of the criticism of art itself 
was equipped with a special method. Being set up in every age to 
the admiring attention of students, renews, in fact, the high dis- 
tinction of Fra Angelico ; nor, indeed, could he have been passed 
over by whoever set himself to trace the lives of masters, alongside 
whom was developed the culture of the West, of which he was 
without doubt a pillar, whether as an interpreter of his own time, 
or as an effective promotor of the advancement of that culture. 

If, in times past and present, the judgment of critics has been 
divided in his regard into different schools of though, these touch the 
secondary facets of his person or of the sources of his art, or rather 
the purely interpretative aspects of it ; no one of sound judgment 
has ever cast doubt on the essential attributes, which are universally 
recognised : that Fra Angelico is an outstanding painter, character- 
ized by deep spirituality, an innovator, sympathetic, effective, sincere, 
perfect. Though in the lives of the arts, with the passage of time, 
taste and manners change, and though the search for new forms of 
expression always leads minds to a certain forgetfulness and lack of 
valuation of the old, for Fra Angelico, as for the true and great 
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geniuses, there has never been granted a period in which was 
lessened the high admiration aroused for him both among the learned 
and among the ordinary people. His art, it is true, is linked to one 
age ; it belongs to a definite era, to which others in their turn have 
succeeded ; but the successive developments are not to be considered 
as opposed to that art, as if it lacked perfection and height of achieve- 


ment. Modern studies are agreed in this essential judgment, having 


at length resolved also in his favour the long debated question 
whether he ought to be considered a follower of the Gothic tradition, 
or rather a fore-runner of the humanistic Renaissance. Fra Angelico 
was ready and open to assimilate the new currents which were 
renovating art, by devoting himself to the end that the traditional 
religious character in its didactic and ethical aim would be preserved 
to it. No one doubts that he is one of the most representative links 
in the toil of transition from one age to the next. 

Likewise, his person has been placed in the true light, by ignoring 
the popular and pious legends, according to which the fervent 
Brother would have painted his Saints while absorbed in unconscious 
ecstacy, leaving his hand to the guidance of other-worldly beings. 
That, of course, does not mean that his deeply religious spirit, 
his serene and strict austerity, nourished on solid virtue and on 
contemplation and prayer, have not exercised a determining influence 
in giving to the artistic expression that power of language with which 
he approaches closely to the spirits, and as has been noted more than 
once, in transforming his art into prayer, by his habit of repeating 
that “ he who makes the things of Christ ought always to be with 
Christ.” (G. Vasari: Vite dei piu eccell. Pittori, Scult. ed Arch., 
Firenze 1878, t.II p. 520). 

Whether, then, he depends in some respects on Giotto ; how 
much he was under the influence of Masaccio ; with what criteria 
he resolved the new and difficult problems, up till then debated, 
‘concerning the theories of space and light ; in what sense he under- 
stood the return to classicism ; whether he sided with Cennini, 
who attributed to painting the function of revealing the unseen, 
and not with Alberti, who restricted its domain exclusively to the 
visible ; whether there was in him an explicit polemical tendency 
against the current neo-platonism—which was certainly rejected by 
him—these are questions which still form topics of investigation 
which do honour to those who devote themselves to them. 

The sincere piety of Fra Angelico is considered, with reason, an 
essential foundation of his effectiveness ; but a second source should 
be looked for in his cultural development, that is, in the doctrine 
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of the universe learnt in the school of the “ philosophia perennis ”’, 
and to which he clung with unclouded and serene certitude. Not 2 
few critics have justly observed how the Thomistic doctrine is 
reflected in his pictures, not only by their content, but also by the 
manner of his style and technique. Fra Angelico starts from nature, 
it could be said, in imitation of the great Doctor when he sets himself 
to expound the celebrated “‘ Five Ways”, and he loves nature 
passionately in so far as it is a work and reflexion of God. Hence, 
he strives to put in relief its aesthetic aspect ; rather, it appears that 
he is ardently striving to impose on it his own particular ideals of 
beauty, which have been gleaned during the devout contemplation 
of his supernatural world. The vision of the created in his aesthetic 
formalism does not come out stunted or paralysed ; for through 
him, the beautiful is identified with the true, the good, the holy, 
the perfect, the chaste, almost to the extent that the Divine Per- 
fections, of which creatures are the reflections, are, in God, not 
really distinct, but only more or less clearly due to the innate 
weakness of the created intellect. 

Likewise from the teaching of the Doctor St. Thomas, he has 
taken the great synthesis of the universe which, diverse in the elements 
which constitute it, takes its origin from God, and returns to God 
after having run its course in the form of an orbit bright with 
harmony, beauty, truth and holiness. This synthesis seems to 
harmonize in the famous compositions, where most attractive figures 
of angels, saints, friars and virgins make a crown at the throne of 
the Redeemer and His Mother. 

The painting of Fra Angelico is beyond question always religious 
by reason of the subjects chosen, but it is that also by the style and 
method in which he treats them. Accustomed to the quiet monastic 
discipline, and, in his intentions, words and actions, striving con- 
ually after perfection, he will seek to unite it always with the tech- 
nical points of art, which will, therefore, be polished and suggestive 
of peace. In his life, as in his paintings, there will be no moments of 
exterior drama, but interior struggles in full resignation to the 
Divine Will, and in quiet confidence in the triumph of virtue. The 
same light which he diffuses on the background and over his person- 
ages, is not to be measured by its quantity but by the quality of 
purity : a light, so far as is possible, of heavenly origin. 

His stories are simple and straightforward, modelled almost on 
the style of the Evangelists. His personages always reveal an intense 
interior life, from which features, gestures and movements remain 
transfigured. In his relating or showing to the people the divine 
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Mysteries, he is admittedly a shrewd “‘ preacher ”—which he was— 
by seeking with the descriptive and decorative elements to arouse an 
immediate admiration, in order to speak afterwards more tranquilly 
to the inner part of the soul. When, however, he wishes to give a 
subject of contemplation to his brethern, men practised in meditating 
on the supernatural, he promptly sets himself to remove every 
object of distraction, such as any violent tones of light and colour, 
the multiplicity of superfluous figures and gestures, by setting in 
relief instead, what is purely internal : bodies then become uplifted 
in a transparency and lightness of another world, the backgrounds 
are emptied, the volumes contract, the decorative parts, as the quiet 
landscapes of Tuscany, to him so dear, and the new architectural 
forms then created by Brunelleschi, fade away. He derives from this 
a kind of spiritual lyricism breaking out from the internal harmonies 
which still brings life to the cells and ambulacra of his convent of 
St. Mark in Florence, whose walls, by themselves, would be 
sufficient to celebrate the undying glory of an artist. 

When the occasion calls for it, as in this “‘ study ” of Nicholas V 
and in other altar paintings, he will turn to the monumental style 
in the measure allowed by his purpose, which now becomes his 
inflexible canon of expression, to speak of divine things in a language 
true and comprehensible, but at the same time worthy of God and 
His Saints. 

. But what is the message which the picture language of Fra 

Angelico conveys to the children of his own and successive ages ? 
On the one hand he intends to inculcate the truths of faith, by 
convincing souls with the strength of their beauty ; on the other 
he proposes to bring the faithful to the practice of Christian virtues, 
offering them examples of virtue that are lovable and attractive. 
In virtue of this second purpose his work becomes a perennial 
message, founded on the principle of the transcendent power of 
religion by whose virtue every man who comes in contact with God 
and with His mysteries becomes like to Him in sanctity, beauty, 
and beatitude : that is, a man according to the original design. of 
his Creator. The brush of Fra Angelico thus gives life to a type 
of a human perfection not unlike the angels in whom everything 
is balanced, serene and perfect : model of men and of Christians, 
rare perhaps in the conditions of earthly life, but to be proposed to 
the imitation of men. Look attentively at the Saints who attend 
upon Christ and the Virgin, or even at the nameless persons in his 
scenes. These do not manifest uncertainties and torments of the 
intellectual order : each of them enjoys the tranquil possession of 
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truth which they have acquired by natural knowledge or by super- 
natural faith. Their wills are fixed in goodness: their passions, 
reactions, the emotions to which they are subject as human creatures, 
are presented as tempered by an interior mastery of soul. The 
sacred lament for the dead Redeemer though thoroughly sorrowful 
is not a shriek of despair. The joy of the Saints cannot be called 
abandonment to unrestrained exaltation. The austerity of penitents 
has no shadow of anguish. The prayerful concentration of St. 
Dominic is far different from the exstatic abstraction which would 
suppress human personality: the spirit and vehemence of the 
Baptist is mastered by the strong temper of his soul. It is this 
moderation of the passions and emotions which Fra Angelico wants 
to preach to human souls. 

Further a positive goodness clothes every figure, be they angels 
or saintly religious or ordinary folk. A maternal goodness radiates 
from his Madonnas, even when she is seated in the majestic grandeur 
of her throne. The angel to whom God gave the tremendous duty 
of driving the First Parents from Eden finds a way of laying his 
hand, unencumbered by sword, on the shoulder of Adam; as 
though to give him courage and it seems hope. Even the wicked 
judges and the executioners of the martyrs do not lack a certain 
goodness, perhaps because they realize that they are instruments 
of the glory of God. 

It might even be said that he declares himself incapable of re- 
producing what is troubled and evil. Forced at times to give a 
place in his world to this darksome element of human reality, he 
avoids as much as possible its direct vision, as can be seen in his 
“Martyrdom of Sts. Cosmas and Damian”, and the “ Last 
Judgment ” ; in the latter the group of the damned is attributed 
by some to disciples of his school. 

Man, in Angelico’s world, the world of truth, is by nature neither 
good nor holy ; but he can and should become so, for holiness is 
easy and attractive, since Christ, Whose sacrifice is so frequently 
depicted, died for this purpose. His holy Mother is holiness’ supreme 
example, the Saints exult in having attained it, and the Angels 
delight in mingling with the Saints. 

To draw attention to the virtues he proposes, he sets in relief 
not so much the struggle entailed in their conquest as the blessedness 
resulting from their possession, and the nobility of the one who is 
adorned by them. Thus the deep humility of the Virgin before 
Gabriel is revealed in her face, which is graced by a queenly ex- 
pression, the very same expression which glows at the moment she 
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is crowned by her Son ; both views of Mary are queenly, slightly 
troubled in the first, transformed in the second into a charming, 
joyous smile. In the condemnation of St. Stephen virtue and passion 
are to the fore—the former in the garb of the accused, the latter in 
judge’s robe ; but the accused brings low the enthroned man of 
power by the fearless strength of his faith. Fra Angelico is supreme 
when expressing praise of the Christian virtues ; praise becomes 
almost a poem in this admirable fresco, which may be defined as 
the apotheosis of poverty and misfortune borne in Christian spirit. 
The blind, the crippled, the sick, the widow, and others who are poor 
who surround the holy deacon Laurence draw from their faith an 
aura of dignity which their wretchedness cannot becloud. It seems 
that one of the many charming angels who people his other visions 
would not feel out of place in the midst of this group of poor, 
whose souls are rich with peace and hope. 

The picture-world of Fra Giovanni of Fiesole is truly the ideal 
world, whose atmosphere glows with peace, holiness, harmony and 
joy, whose reality is in the future, when finally justice will triumph 
on the new earth, in the new heavens (cf. 2 Peter 3 : 13) ; yet this 
tranquil and blessed world can come to life even now in the recesses 
of our souls ; and it is to them he proposes it, inviting them to 
enter therein. It seems to Us that the message of Angelico consists 
in just such an invitation ; he expresses it in his art, trusting that it 
will thus be capably spread. 

It is true that an explicitly moral or religious function is not 
demanded of art as art. Itis, rather, of its nature, sacred and religious 
if, as an aesthetic expression of the human spirit, it reflects that spirit, 
or at least does not positively deform it, in its complete reality ; 
art is sacred, that is, insofar as it interprets God’s handiwork. 
But if its content and purpose become those that Angelico made his 
own, then art almost reaches the dignity of a minister of God, 
’ mirroring more and more His perfections. We would like here to 
point out to artists, so dear to Us, this sublime possibility of art. 
But if artistic expression gives voice to false, empty and confused 
spirits, those not in harmony with the Creator’s design ; if, rather 
than lifting mind and heart to noble sentiments, it stirs the baser 
passions, it might perhaps find welcome among some people, if 
only in virtue of its novelty, a quality not always of worth, and of its 
slight content of reality, a quality possessed by every type of human 
expression. But such an art would degrade itself, denying its primary 
and essential elements : it would not be universal and perennial, 
qualities of the human spirit to which it is addressed. 
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In paying Our homage to a great artist, and in inviting Our 
beloved children to receive the religious and human message of 
Fra Angelico of Fiesole, a message, one might say, readied by 
Divine Providence, Our thoughts cannot long escape an anxious 
consideration of the present-day world, Our world, so different 
from that world described in these marvellous paintings, where the 
loftiest and truest dreams of man are found masterfully drawn. 

Ardently, therefore, do We hope that the fragrance of Christian 
goodness, of divine calm and harmony as revealed’in the work of 
Fra Angelico, may pervade all hearts, as from Our own heart we 
impart to all of you, in pledge of abundant graces from heaven, 
Our Paternal Apostolic Blessing. 


(Translation by Vatican Press. Office) 


THE SACRAMENTS 


THE EFFECTS OF HOLY COMMUNION 


O Sacred banquet in which Christ Himself is the food, in which 
the memory of the Passion is recalled, the soul is filled with 
grace and receives the pledge of a joyous eternity. 
—Magnificat Antiphon for the feast of Corpus Christi. 


Mass and Holy Communion are one liturgical act. This means 
that Holy Communion must not be considered as a distinct exercise 
of piety apart from the Mass. They are always intimately united 
even when, for reasons of practical necessity, Holy Communion 
is received at a different time from the Mass. The intimate bond 
between Mass and Holy Communion has deep roots. It is founded 
on the institution of the Eucharist. At the Last Supper Jesus, 
having consecrated first bread and then wine, gave them to His 
disciples, saying: ‘‘ Take ye and eat of this, this is My Body ; 
take ye and drink, this is the chalice of My Blood.” 

The union of the Mass and Holy Communion brings home to 
us the full significance of the Sacred Host : that we receive Christ 
as the Victim of Love Who has been sacrificed for our sins. An 
example will illustrate the practical importance of this consideration 
—a consideration which is a central point in liturgical Eucharistic 
devotion. 

When children are small the meals are placed on the table for 
them day after day. The little ones take this for granted as part of 
the daily routine. After all it is so easy for their mother to ready 
the table and lay on the breakfast, dinner, afternoon tea and supper. 
But when they grow up they learn the true story of a domestic 
struggle for existence during those years of their childhood. Father 
and mother had to labour almost to the breaking of their hearts 
to stave off hunger and keep the wolf from the door. The placing 
of the meals on the table was on their part a daily miracle of love 
and sacrifice. And they joyfully sacrificed themselves for years 
to save their children from the pangs of hunger. 

When the children learn all this two things happen : firstly, 
they have now a deeper love and esteem for their parents then 
ever before and secondly, if they could relive the years of their 
childhood over again they would no longer take the meals that 
were placed on the table from day to day for granted. They 
, ~~ value them as the proof of the sacrifice their parents made 
or them. 
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Now in our attitude towards Holy Communion, 
the Bread of Life, are we not too often like the little children when 
they have as yet no sense? We take it so much for granted. We 
fail to realize that this Bread has cost Our Saviour the scourging 
at the Pillar, the Crowning with Thorns, and all the sufferings of 
His Passion and death. Christ gives us not merely bread as food 
for our souls ; He gives us Himself in this Bread of Life and as 
the Victim Who suffered for us. Let us then, behind the white 
Host, never fail to see the crimsoned Cross of Calvary. This will 
lead us to a proper appreciation of the value of Holy Communion. 

The liturgical idea that the Eucharist is the perfect life-giving 
fruit of Christ’s sacrifice is fittingly expressed in this verse of the 
Adoro Te : 


O Thou, memorial of Our Lord’s own dying ! 
O living Bread, to mortals life supplying ! 
Make Thou my soul henceforth on Thee to live 
Ever a taste of heavenly sweetness give. 


The eucharistic food produces its effects in the soul and body 
of the Christian. It -influences the whole person. But for the 
sake of convenience we shall consider (a) the effects as primarily 
concerned with the soul and (4) as primarily concerned with the 
body. 

The Effects of Holy Communion on the Soul 


1. The Increase of Divine Life 

The first effect which the contact with Christ through the Eucharist 
brings about in the soul is a wonderful increase of divine life. The 
Post-Communion prayers of the Mass dwell considerably on this 
increase of divine life ; they speak of Holy Communion as steeping 
the soul in God, the source of divine life, as watering it like morning 
dew and as repairing its energy. They have a whole group of 
metaphors all pinpointing the fact that this food feeds and nourishes 
the spiritual life of the soul. As the much quoted passage from 
St. Thomas puts it, “‘ All those effects which material food: and 
drink produce in bodily life, are produced in the spiritual life by 
this sacrament : it sustains, it gives increase, it repairs, and it 
gives delight.” 

The sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel preserves for us the 
remarkable discourse in which Christ prepared His own disciples 
for their first Holy Communion. The one thought that runs through 
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this instruction is that Holy Communion maintains and increases 
the spiritual life of those who receive it. It is “the bread of 
God .. . that giveth life to the world”; it is “the bread of 
life . . . the living bread that came down from heaven.” “If any 
man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever.” This bread is a 
rigidly necessary food of the soul ; for “‘ except you eat the flesh 
of the Son of Man and drink His blood, you shall not have life 
in you.” 

What is this divine life which Holy Communion intensifies in 
the soul ? It is the life which Christ Himself lives in common 
with the Father. ‘* As the living Father hath sent me,” He told 
His disciples, “‘ and I live by the Father, so he that eateth me, the 
same also shall live by me.” 

How is the increase of divine life worked in the soul through 


Holy Communion ? It is effected by a signal inflow of sanctifying _ 


grace. At Baptism the Christian receives sanctifying grace as 
the germ of the eternal life of glory. It stamps on the soul a 
living likeness of God, the author of grace. The one who receives 
it shares through the supernatural virtues of Faith and Charity 
in the divine acts of knowledge and love by which God eternally 
knows Himself and loves Himself. In a word, eternal life has 
already begun in the soul. This life is meant to grow like the 
rising sun until it reaches perfect day in the vision of God seen 
face to face. Holy Communion, the sacrament of divine life, 
makes the soul experience in a special way the truth of the words 
of Scripture : ‘‘ With thee is the fountain of life and in thy light 
we shall see light.” - 

When the priest distributes Holy Communion he reminds each 
of the faithful that it is a supreme pledge of eternal life. ‘“‘ May 
the Body of Our Lord Jesus Christ,” he says, “‘ preserve your soul 
to everlasting life.” While the Christian prepares to pass from 
- time to eternity the promise is announced in a still more solemn 
form: ‘* Receive, brother, the viaticum of the body of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; may He protect you against the evil spirit and lead 
you to eternal life.” 


2. Holy Communion means union with Christ and with His Mystical 
Body, the Church. 

The food we eat is so closely united with us that it becomes 
one thing with ourselves. For this reason food is a symbol of 
closest union. The eucharistic food signifies that those who 
receive it are one heart and one soul with Christ—bound to Him 
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in a bond of intimate friendship. Christ has told us this: ‘* He 
that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me and 
I in him.” 

We have heard from childhood that Holy Communion, as the 
food of our souls, unites us to the Body and Blood, the Soul and 
Divinity of Christ. But this is almost a half truth. Holy 
Communion unites us not only to Christ, but also to His Mystical 
Body, to all those who are in union with His Church. Indeed 
the Holy Eucharist is the Sacrament of the Mystical Body—the 
sign of the unity of the Church and the supernatural power which 
cements it. 

The core of family life is the daily round of common meals 
eaten under the same roof and round the same table. In like 
manner when all are gathered at the same common banquet spread 
for them by Christ with the living food of His own Body and Blood, 
He effects among them the bond of love that strengthens their 
union in the bosom of the Church. ‘“‘ We being many,” says St. 
Paul, “‘ are one bread, one body, all that partake of one bread.” 

The Fathers of the Church point out that this union of the 
members of the Church in and through the eucharist is borne 
in on us by the signs under which it is instituted. Bread is made 
from countless grains of wheat, once scattered over the hillside, 
but now compacted into one loaf. Wine is made from a multitude 
of grapes. And this important lesson is also symbolized : that 
love in the Mystical Body must undergo the test of sacrifice. Wheat 
is ground by the millstone and grapes are crushed in the wine-press. 


3. Holy Communion causes Spiritual Joy 

Another effect of Holy Communion is spiritual joy. This is 
to be expected for true love always causes joy. The happiness 
of a man on earth is to love. His supreme happiness is to rest 
secure in the love of God. ‘“‘ Thou hast made us for Thyself, 
O Lord,” exclaimed St. Augustine, “‘and our hearts will never 
rest until they rest in Thee.” The sacrament of divine love 
necessarily brings to the soul spiritual joy by stirring it to acts of 
charity. The liturgy declares this teaching of theology when it 
says: ‘Thou hast given them bread from heaven, containing 
in itself all sweetness. Of course this consolation is not always 
felt by devout souls because it is supernatural and does not 
necessarily overflow to the senses. 


4. Holy Communion Repairs the Wear and Tear of the Spiritual Life 
As the wear and tear of age and disease undermine the strength 
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of the body, so is the soul weakened by sin, concupiscence and 
temptation. Holy Communion, the most spiritual of foods, tones 
up its spiritual energy and maintains the buoyancy of its life in 
the face of difficulties. It gives it strength to walk the rugged 
path of temptation like to that which the heavenly bread supplied 
by an angel gave to the Prophet Elias, who, having eaten, “‘ walked 
in the strength thereof forty days and forty nights till he reached 
Horeb, the mount of God.” 

The Eucharist is the most nourishing of supernatural foods 
because it conveys to the soul the maximum strength of the heat 
of divine love. During the war when governments wished to 
educate people to the use of a diet which contained the essential 
elements of nourishment they described foods not after the manner 
of menu cards, but according to the number of heat units they 
contained. In analogy with natural foods the Eucharist is the — 
first of supernatural foods because it contains the greatest number 
of the heat units of divine love—in theological language it stirs 
to the highest degree the fervour of Charity. 

We shall now pause to consider the expression “fervour of 
Charity ” as applied to Holy Communion. The bestowal or the 
increase of sanctifying grace is the common effect of the sacraments. 
Besides sanctifying grace each sacrament produces an effect peculiar 
to itself. This effect (which is called sacramental grace) is a super- 
natural help to achieve the precise purpose for which the sacrament 
was instituted. Now the purpose of the Eucharist is to unite 
the Christian in love with Christ. The sacramental grace of 
the Eucharist is therefore a special help to cement this union in 
Charity, which St. Paul calls “‘ the bond of perfection.” In this 
way the Eucharist stands out as pre-eminently the sacrament of 
Christian perfection. 

Theologians teach that Christian perfection consists not merely 
in habitual charity but in a charity which is translated into acts. 
It is through active charity that in point of fact we cleave to God 
and approach ever nearer to Him—to use the phrase of St. Thomas 
—by steps of love (gressibus amoris). Hence the special grace of 
Holy Communion is to awaken our souls to love of God, and of our 
neighbour in God, and to make this love blossom into action. 

In itself the fervour of Charity is supernatural and is therefore 
not subject to feeling and experience. But it does tend to produce 
in the soul of the devout Communicant spontaneous, conscious acts 
of love. These acts are directed to God and the neighbour, but 
in a special way they enkindle in the soul a burning love for the 
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person of Christ. Thus Holy Communion transforms the soul 
unto the likeness of its divine Guest. ‘‘ Just as when someone 
pours one liquid wax into another they are of necessity totally 
united,” writes St. Cyril of Alexandria, “‘so he who receives the 
Body and Blood of Our Lord becomes united to Him, so that 
Christ is in him and he in Christ.” 

The fire of Charity enkindled in the soul by Holy Communion 
burns up and destroys venial sin just as material fire destroys bits 
of rubbish thrown into it. The acts of love following on a devout 
Holy Communion have also great efficacy in deleting the temporal 
punishment due to sin. 

To persevere in the grace of God from day to day and from year 
to year right up to the end of our earthly course we need many 
actual divine helps. Holy Communion gives us a right to these 
actual graces by means of which we are preserved from mortal 
sin during life and especially at the moment of death. For this 
reason the Council of Trent says : “‘ The Eucharist is an antidote 
by which we are preserved from mortal sin.” Hence it is also the 
sacrament of final perseverance. It is the sacrament which secures 
us in the actual love of God and thus wards off the danger of actual sin. 
Most appropriately therefore the liturgy calls Holy Communion 
“a pledge of future glory.” 


The Effects of Holy Communion on the Body 


1. Holy Communion Lessens Concupiscence 

Holy Communion reproduces in us the likeness of Christ. Now, 
‘since Christ was absolutely sinless the influence of concupiscence 
was in no way found in His body. To mark us all the more clearly 
with His likeness when we receive Him in Holy Communion He 
lessens the effects of concupiscence on our bodies. With the 
increase of the fervour of Charity the heat of bodily passion 
proportionately decreases. 


2. Holy Communion is the Pledge of our Resurrection 

The resurrection of Christ from the dead crowned His complete 
triumph over concupiscence and sin. Here again Holy Communion 
gives us a share in the likeness of Christ. It does not bestow 
on us, of course, the right of immediate resurrection to glory, 
but it does strengthen our title to the resurrection of the body 
‘on the last day.. This is the meaning of the promise of Christ, 
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“he who eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath everlasting 
life and I will raise him up on the last day.” 

The thought that Holy Communion is the pledge of our 
resurrection should be to us a source of great confidence. The 
Resurrection of Christ was the assurance St. Paul had that the 
power of God was with him in every trial. The fact that he was 
destined to share in that resurrection gave him courage to face 
obstacles of every kind. Holy Communion—the source of divine 
strength and the pledge of our resurrection—should fill us with 
a like confidence in the face of life’s struggle. 


> ROBERT CULHANE 
Redemptorist College, Galway. 


Saint Therese of Lisieux: The 
Making of a Saint. J. B. Morton. 
‘Dublin : Clonmore and Reynolds. 
1954. Pp. 112. Price 9/6. 


What a wealth of literature has 
grown up around St. Thérése! 
Admittedly some of it must have 
caused the angels to weep and the 
wise Saint herself to smile. Excellent 
studies, however, have been written 
and are being written every year 
upon this lovable Saint by those 
with a training in theology. It was 
consciousness of this very fact that 
made J. B. Morton hesitant about 
writing still another book on St. 
Thérése. Three reasons caused him 
to overcome his scruples and we, for 
one, are glad he did. Firstly, he was 
convinced that “the more or less 
random thoughts of an ordinary 
Catholic layman” were not without 
value. Secondly, he saw so clearly 
that the teaching of the Saint is the 
teaching of the Gospels in the idiom 
of to-day. And there was the personal 
reason, that he had promised to 
write a book about her some day 
in thanksgiving. 

The author is on his own terrain 
when he paints in a few telling 
strokes the France into which Thérése 
Martin: was born. ‘ Men such as 
Pécaut and Buisson could find no 
room in their programme for religious 
instruction, and saw no need for 
it... . The only way to proclaim 
liberty of conscience was to take 
the schools out of the hands of the 
Church—which was a way of denying 
liberty of conscience to a peasant 
who wanted religious instruction for 
his son.” 

We enjoyed the account of the 
author’s first visit to Lisieux thirty 
years ago when he knew nothing 
whatever of the story of Thérése 
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Martin. As a travelling companion 
he had none other than Hilaire 
Belloc. The two men sat on in the 
cafe at Lisieux after their lunch. 
“It always amuses me,” remarked 
Belloc, “that people who know 
nothing about the Saint, think they 
know what is going on in the world 
of our time.” 

This book is a joy to read. It is 
humble, and full of good sense and 
good prose. 

AUGUSTINE VALKENBURG 
Newbridge. 


Antonio Perez. Gregorio Maranon. 
Translated from the Spanish by 
Charles David Ley. London: 
Hollis and Carter. 42/-. 


Somewhere in Paris under what 
was once a barracks of the National 
Guard lies the body of Antonio Perez, 
one time secretary and all powerful 
minister of Philip II of Spain. Perez 
had many ambitions in life—many 
of which he achieved—but nothing 
did he ever desire so passionately as 
to sleep his eternal sleep in the chapel 
of Our Lady of Atocha, where the 
Kings of Spain went to pray. But 
this, his most laudable ambition, 
eluded him. He died, not merely an 
exile, but a condemned traitor to 
Spain in a garret on the Left. Bank. 

There is so much drama in the 
life story of the physically insignificant 
Antonio Perez, so much of fallen 
greatness, so much tragedy, so much 
of illicit amours that he has proved 
a godsend for a legion of imaginative 
historians down the years, as well 
as for the self-styled historical 
novelist. His relations with the 
one-eyed Princess of Eboli, whom 
many will recall as the rich patron 
who nearly broke the patient heart 
of St. Teresa of Avila over the 


Carmelite foundations in Pastrana, 
have provided rich materials for 
romantic reconstructions which bear 
little resemblance to reality. Dr. 
Gregorio Maranon, one of Spain’s 
leading biographers and _ historians, 
has spent years in study and research 
on the life of Perez. The result of 
his work, a full scale life of Perez 
and all the problems connected 
with his extraordinary career has 
come to be recognised as a Spanish 
classic with the result that translations 
into many European languages have 
been made. Fortunately the same 
has now been done—and most 
capably be it said—for English. 

It is not possible to recommend 
this enthralling book too highly 
for not merely is it a biography of 
a man who led such a full life as 
Perez, but it is at the same time a 
penetratingly keen psychological 
analysis of the 16th century Spain 
and of its great figures from Philip II 
to Don John of Austria. We should 
leave the writing of Spanish history 
to Spaniards who understand their 
own heroes and villains as others 
cannot do—or are not prepared 
to do. The result, as in this case, 
will be a revelation to .those of us 
who while warned to discount much 
of what they read are still forced to 
approach 16th century Spain through 
the channels of English historians. 

The fall of Antonio Perez from 
the high position of trust and power 
which he held under Philip II from 
1568 to 1578 is connected with two 
names, that of the secretary of Don 
John of Austria, Juan de Escobedo, 
whom he caused to be murdered on 
behalf of his royal master, and that 
of the femme fatale, La Eboli, great 
granddaughter of Cardinal Mendoza. 
The Princess of Eboli “‘ swooped like 
a hawk on the swollen-headed Antonio 


Perez,” writes Marajion, “and she 


led him by the nose till she ruined 
him.” In his exile, in the bitterness 
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of his heart, Perez could philosophise : 
“There is no lion wilder, nor wild 
beast crueller than a lovely lady. 
Such a one must be fled from.”” Too 
late did he realise it or maybe 
he did in time, but failed to flee ! 

Antonio Perez by Dr. Maranon 
will certainly repay a careful reading ; 
it is beautifully produced by Hollis 
and Carter and while it is expensive, 
good things are seldom available 
cheap. 


FREDERICK M. JONES 
Galway. 


Cardinal Manning. Shane Leslie. 
Dublin : Clonmore and Reynolds, 
Ltd. 18/-. 


“The spare and stately form, the 
head, massive, emaciated, terrible, 
with the great nose, the glittering 
eyes, and the mouth drawn back 
and compressed into the grim 
rigidities of age, self-mortification 
and authority—such is the vision that 
still lingers in the public mind.” 
Such is Lytton Strachey’s profile 
of Manning, but the rest of his 
portrait, though no less vivid, is 
hardly as accurate. To seek to 
correct that portrait nearly forty 
years afterwards, however, does seem 
like flogging a very dead horse, for 
Eminent Victorians is only read 
nowadays for its style, if perpetually 
Striving after effect can be called 
style. Nor can it be said that Sir 
Shane’s book—an abstract of his 
monumental Life and Labours of 
Cardinal Manning—is an altogether 
effective rejoinder to Strachey. One 
would have wished, for instance, to 
have Manning’s part in the Cardinalate 
of Newman finally cleared up. 
Strachey asserted that Manning “* put 
it about” that Newman had refused 
the Red Hat, while knowing that 
he would be immensely gratified to 
receive it if he were exempt from 
residence in Rome. It is too naive 
to say, as Leslie does, that “ like 
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most matter-of-fact persons’” Manning 
construed Newman’s letter into a 
natural refusal. After looking through 
the evidence in Purcell’s Life one 
is left with the suspicion that the 
thought uppermost in Manning’s 
mind at the time was that “‘ two stars 
keep not their motion in one sphere.” 

With this qualification the book is 
a readable and satisfying account of 
a man who would have been a success 
in any church, one who devoted his 
ten talents unsparingly to the solution 
of all the diverse problems that came 
his way : Education, the University 
Question, Social Reform, Irish Home 
Rule. One will not agree with every- 
thing he said or did—his unrelenting 
hounding of the Jesuits, for instance 
—but one has to admire his utter 
devotion to the pastoral life and the 
encyclical manner of his pronounce- 
ments. It comes as no surprise to 
learn that his name was mentioned 
as a successor to Pio Nono, and it is 
interesting to speculate whether his 
Rerum Novarum would have been 
even gmore extreme than Leo’s. 
There can be no doubt about his 
ability to write it. 

THOMAS HALTON 

Cavan. 


Citeaux and Her Elder Daughters. 
Archdale A. King. London : 
Burns and Oates. 1955. Price 
30/-. 


In his Introduction Mr. King 


clearly states what is the aim and . 


method of his book : it is “ to trace 
the fortunes of Citeaux, as well as 
those of her elder daughters: La 
_Ferté, Pontigny, Clairvaux and 
Morimond ; and this “‘ is to be done 
by treating the history of each house 
by way of short accounts of par- 
ticular happenings under each abbot.” 
This method is straightforward. In 
each case there is a summary account 
of the foundation of the premier 


house, then biographical details of 
all the abbots about whom something 
is known, and a succession list down 
to the suppression in 1790—in the 
case of Citeaux two short pages give 
the succession of the abbots of the 
Strict Observance from 1892 to the 
present day. There is: no attempt 
to give a general history of the 
Cistercian Order: “the idea is to 
give a short history of the five premier 
Cistercian houses, rather than to 
delineate the work of the Order 
through the centuries.” 

Within the limits which he has set 
for himself Mr. King is successful, 
and he gives us a useful and concise 
history—perhaps one could say five 
useful histories—of the five premier 
houses. The work is based on a 
wide selection from the great volume 
of published sources and authorities 
available for the’ history of the 
Order; and the author is careful 
to quote his authorities. As the work 
is primarily biographical and factual 
in character, many of the important 
aspects of Cisterican history can only 
be dealt with incidentally as: they 
touch upon the lives of individual 
abbots. For instance, the complicated 
relationship between Citeaux and 
her ‘elder daughters’ is not dealt 
with specifically, but is told—and 
at times retold—under the biographies 
of the abbots concerned. 

Of interest to Irish readers are 
the many references to St. Malachy, 
in particular the extraordinary 
devotion to the Saint maintained at 
Clairvaux down through the centuries, 
the commemoration of the friendship 
between St. Bernard and St. Malachy 
in the Cistercian liturgy, and the 
vicissitudes of the Saint’s relics. 
As Mr. King deals mainly with the 
direct filiations of the premier houses, 
Mellifont (apart from passing reference 
to the connexion between Marlan 
in South Wales and four of the 
Munster houses) is the only Irish 
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abbey to be mentioned. In one 
unhappy reference to this house, 
Mr. King shows that he is not quite 
familiar with Irish Cisterican history, 
or indeed with Irish political history. 
When speaking of the complaint 
of King Edward II to the abbot of 
Citeaux against the abbot of Mellifont 
and other Irish houses for refusing 
to accept English postulants, he 
refers to “the narrow chauvinistic 
spirit of Mellifont’’ and commends 
Abbot William for his lack of 
sympathy “with this intolerant 
nationalism.”” The racial antagonism 
which did so much harm to the 
medieval Irish Church was introduced 
almost immediately upon the coming 
of the Norman-English and its be- 
ginnings were due to the attmpt of 
the Normans to get complete control 
of the Church. As time passed both 
sides were to blame, but it is un- 
historical to single out one instance— 
and then without explaining the full 
circumstances—of the attempt of 
the native inhabitants of the country 
to exclude foreigners from Irish 
Cistercian houses. 
P. J. DUNNING 

Strawberry Hill, Middlesex. 


The Priest in the World. Josef 
Sellmair. London: Burns & 
Oates. Price 18/-. 


Though one need not necessarily 
accept the blurb’s description of this 
- book as “terrifying to the com- 
placent,”’ it is undoubtedly a searching 
examination of the priesthood in 
the modern world. The book was 
first published in German before 
World War II, but the present 
English translation has been made 
from a_ revised post-war edition. 
It is unmistakably German in its 
solid learning and _ painstaking 
thoroughness, but the author shows 
an easy familiarity with a host of 
continental and English authors. 
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It is a central thesis of this book 
that the natural qualities must be 
fully developed as a foundation for 
supernatural grace. Gratia non 
destruit sed supponit et  perficit 
naturam. “Only he who is good, 
complete and genuine as a man, 
can be a good, complete and genuine 
priest’ sums up a basic viewpoint 
of the author. This viewpoint colours 
his writing on many subjects: on 
asceticism, for instance, which must 
be positive and must not appear to 
‘* devalue the human and the natural”’; 
on seminary training, which must 
place a proper value “on strong, 
complete, virile personalities” ; on | 
celibacy, which must not be confused 
with a selfish bachelordom; on 
humility, which is not to be equip- 
arated with weakness or lack of 
manliness. All this does not imply 
a naturalistic treatment of the priest- 
hood : far from it. Father Sellmair 
is at pains, though, to stress that all 
the attitudes of the priest be normal 
and healthy. 

In a closely reasoned chapter on 
seminary training the author under- 
lines the danger of “* levelling *”’ which 
is “‘a primal and ancient malady of 
mankind,” for levelling will often 
mean bringing “‘ all down to a single 
common denominator of mediocrity.” 
There is a real problem here in as 
much as the seminary must concern 
itself with eliminating eccentricities 
and every kind of abnormality and 
this in turn may lead to a policy of 
producing a standard type. Such a 
policy will inevitably smother much 
originality in the student body and 
leave many talents undeveloped. Since 
the diocesan priest is a shepherd of 
a fiock, the author regards as 
disastrous any tendency towards a 
system of training which is negative 
or over-repressive. 

Stating that “piety real 
intellectual activity’? are the only 
sure safeguards for a priest, Father 
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Sellmair gives us a fine chapter on the 
priest and learning. He is careful 
to emphasize that fruitful pastoral 
work demands sustained study. He 
pleads for a scriptural and patristic 
approach to theology: we can’t 
get very far if we are content to “ hear 
God’s word hurriedly and that at 
one or two removes.” We must 
not be content with the theological 
manuals or with a few allegorical 
interpretations of scripture ; we must 
make a real effort to get back to the 
sources. Nor must there be any 
cleavage between theology and secular 
learning and by the latter we mean 
not merely scientific learhing, but 
contemporary literature also. Father 
Sellmair himself ranges freely over a 
wide field of contemporary literature 
in many languages. He makes the 
interesting point that some of the 
greatest of the Fathers—Augustine, 
Ambrose, Gregory Nazianzen—were 
products of the general culture of 
their time and not of a specialized 
ecclesiastical education. The general 
education of the clergy (as distinct 
from their professional training) 
should be a thorough one and one 
which will keep them in touch with 
their age and in sympathy with all 
that is good therein. Nothing hampers 
the priest’s apostolate as much as 
remoteness from his contemporaries. 

We have here then a book which 
gives us a fresh and candid ex- 
amination of the priest’s position 
in the modern world. The author is 
well equipped for the task: he has 
experience of both pastoral and 
educational work and was a soldier 
and prisoner in World War I. There 
is a tendency to overload the work 
with quotations and at times the 
references to sources are not very 
clear. Occasionally there is an 
unbalanced viewpoint as when the 
author recommends that a priest 
should frankly reveal his personal 
difficulties and failings to lay people. 


When he quotes with approval the 
state of affairs in Portugal, which is 
a Catholic country but has no State 
Church, and no State salaries for 
the clergy, he does not seem to realize 
for instance, that this is the position 
in Ireland for centuries and in all 
countries evangelized by Irish priests. 
However, these are but small defects 
in a book which we can warmly 
recommend to priests and seminarians. 
MICHAEL HARTY 


Maynooth. 


The Golden String. Dom. Bede 
Griffiths, O.S.B. London: Harvill 
Press. 12/6. 


Leda and the Goose. Tristram Hillier. - 


London : Longmans Green & Co. 
16/-. 


HERE are two accounts of conversions 
to the Catholic Faith, or rather, one ; 
for Leda and the Goose is the story 
of a re-conversion, of unusual interest. 

The tendency of the human mind 
to seek a plan is completely frustrated 
in the matter of conversions... What 
pattern does the Grace of God follow 
in these matters ? 
can see. It may well be that we are 
looking at the back of the sampler 
and see nothing but a tangled maze 
of thread. Perhaps when, God 
willing, we behold the right side of 
the picture in the light of the Beatific 
Vision we shall understand the work 
of the Divine Artist, but until then 
we must only hold fast to the golden 
string as to a life line. 

Dom. Griffith’s spiritual Aeneid 
takes him from the prosaic atmosphere 
of a middle class English family, 
with an Evangelical background, 
through Christ’s Hospital and Oxford 
to seek solitude on the remote and 
desolate coast of Kerry and to make 
an experiment in living the simple 
life in the quiet of the Cotswold 
Hills. 


None, that we ° 
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It is fascinating to watch the 
development of this man’s poetic 
mind as he seeks God in the beauties 
of nature and in the mysteries of 
Eastern religions, until he eventually 
finds solace and satisfaction in the 
monastic life of Prinknash Abbey. 

Tristram Hillier‘s saga is a more 
exotic amd complicated one. Arriving 
on the European stage from Peking 
at the age of six months accompanied 
by a Japanese and two Chinese 
servants, and brought up in England 
until the age of six, then transported 
via the Trans-Siberian Railway to 
China once more; returning to 
England after some time, young 
Hillier was sent to school at Downside 
and there discovered his talent for 


painting. 

From about the year 1925 until 
the beginning of the last war he 
developed his talent for painting at 
the expense of losing his Faith and 
morals in the process. Having had 
affairs with two or three different 
women and become the father of 
twins, he finally married an Irish 
Protestant in Switzerland and, having 
made his name and fame as an artist, 
settled down in the North of France, 
only to be involved in the- unfortunate 
trek of refugees to Bordeaux in 1940. 
Eventually he escaped to England, 
and after war service with the Navy, 
came to reside near his old school 
at Downside and there recovered 
his lost Faith through the instru- 


_ mentality of Abbot Trafford, his 


old headmaster, whose portrait he 
had been commissioned to paint. 
The approach of Dom. Trafford 
is amusing and enlightening. ‘* Abbot 
Trafford had little patience for my 
doubts and perplexities. ‘ The trouble 
with you,’ he said, ‘is that you are 
too lazy to get out of your bed and 
go to Mass in the morning. If you 
did that every day for a year you 
would achieve sufficient Grace to 
see how ridiculous you are.’ 


“T was very angry and most 
forcibly expressed my annoyance at 
this high-handed dismissal of the 
intellectual problems which had so . 
long tormented me.” 

One cannot help recalling the almost 
identical words of Paul Claudel on 
his own re-conversion: ‘* Oh, it is 
strongly guarded against the convert, 
‘his childhood’s winsome Faith.’ It 
has been easy for him to get out of it ; 
it is a trifle harder to get back.” 

“Later on, after long years, he 
may perhaps amuse himself with 
trting to reconstruct those very 
formidable objections, which an 
instinctive laziness disguised with the 
name of “ reason ”’ threw up to him, 
and hardly may he succeed.” 

Later on his wife, who strongly 
disapproved of his reconversion, 
became a convert herself in an. 
extraordinary way. 

These studies of the workings of 
God’s grace in the souls of two men 
are well worth reading, and worth 
having on one’s bookshelves too. 

J. K. DEMPSEY 
Skerries. 


L’Enfer. Paris: Les éditions de la 
Revue des Jennes. ; 
This is a scholarly and readable 

treatment of the doctrine of Hell 

by a group of distinguished French 
priests and laymen. Fact and fancy 
are here carefully sifted, and the true 
revealed doctrine is shown to be 
something very different from the 
imagined Hells of the writer, painter, 
or even the preacher, The state of 
the damned soul is one of eternal 
endorsement of a choice definitely 
made during life, the choice of self 
rather than of God. It is the great 
merit of this symposium that it 
presents this truth clearly, supporting 
it by a wealth of evidence from 

Scripture and Tradition, and, while 

not sacrificing one jot or tittle of the 

essential doctrine, shows that Hell is 


but the inevitable consequence of 
God’s love, and of man’s freedom 
to accept or reject it. 

KEVIN MCNAMARA 
Maynooth. 


Philosophy For The Layman. Fr. A. 
Doolan, O.P., S.T.M. Dublin: 
Dominican Publications. 1954, 
Pp. 246. Price 12/6. 

Tuis is the second edition of a book 

which appeared ten years ago and 

went through two further impressions 
in the meantime. The changes made in 
the present edition are slight. 

The book was written for the man- 
in-the-street, aiming at ‘‘an orderly 
treatment, as far as clarity allows, of 
the fundamental problems of Natural 
Philosophy, so as to show their bearing 
on our moral life.’’ It is not, therefore, 
a straightforward Introduction to Phil- 
osophy nor yet an initiation to the 
business of philosophising. It is rather 
“a series of articles by a professional 
philosopher on his own subject for 
the uninitiate—most of the chapters 
did, in fact appear first as essays in 
Hibernia. The volume ought to prove 
useful as collateral reading for the 
student beginning his course in 
Philosophy. The general reader will 
find it interesting as a simple intro- 
duction to Thomism. 

A study of the index might convey 
the impression that Aristotle, St. 
Thomas, and G. K. Chesterton are the 
most important names in Philosophy. 
Belloc and Father Vincent also appear, 
of course, though not always in the 
places to which the index directs us. 

PETER MCCONVILLE 

Dromore. 


The Church’s Year of Grace (Vols. 
II and II). Dr. Pius Parsch. 
Collegeville, Minn. : The Liturgical 
Press. Price $2.75 per volume. 


WHEN I was a boy, there was a custom 
in a few houses in the district in which 
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I lived to read and to discuss the night 
before the Mass of the following day. 
Questions inevitably arose, theological, 
biblical, historical and liturgical and 
very many had to go unanswered. 
The Year of Grace by Dr. Pius Parsch, 
Vols. II and III of which have now 
been issued in English, would have 
provided the perfect supplement to 
our reading of the missal and answers 
to all our enquiries. For it is a very 
scholarly and yet a very personal book 
—scholarly because it is based on an 
an immense knowledge of the subject ; 
personal because Dr. Parsch has written 
the book with that consciousness he 
has had from youth of the great 
necessity there is for the common 
understanding of the liturgy, that in 
liturgical prayer “ our minds should 
keep pace with our words.” He 
mentions that as a novice in the 
Austrian monastery of Klosterneu- 
burg he found it unbearable to recite 
the psalms without understanding 
them. 

The popular Liturgical Movement 
in Austria owes its origin and inspir- 
ation to Dr. Parsch. For as assistant 
in the big parish church at Maria 
Treu in Vienna, during which he did a 
great deal of social work, as lecturer 
in pastoral theology at Klosterneuburg, 
as army chaplain during World War I, 
he gained a great deal of insight into 
the spiritual needs of the ordinary 
person and a realisation of the 
necessity there was, for moving away 
“from the sweet and subjective piety 
of the pre-war years ”’ and for a return 
to the liturgy. Through journals, 
pamphlets, books, lectures, study 
circles, liturgical weeks and missions, 
by explanation, analysis and exposition 
he has endeavoured to hasten and make 
easier that return. 

The Year of Grace is one of Dr. 
Parsch’s greater works. It is a study 
of the Liturgical Year based on a 
simple plan. Under the heading 
“Proper of the Season ” there is first 
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of all a general study of the history, 
character and nature of the liturgical 
seasons ; in Volume II of the pre- 
Lenten and Lenten Seasons, in 
Volume III of the Season of Easter. 
This is followed by detailed studies of 
the themes, the spirit and the historical 
development of the liturgy of each day. 

Finally, there is a section ‘* Proper 
of the Saints,” in which the liturgy >? 
the feast days of the saints is studied. 
and their lives outlined. 

Dr. Parsch has that great quality 
of being able to pursue a subject at 
various levels, from the symbolic to 
the theological and treat of its many 
aspects simultaneously ; and yet so 
fuse his thinking as to give one, 
simple, direct vision, deep and many 
rooted, into the subject he is analysing. 
This book should therefore prove of 
immense value, not alone to the 
scholar, but to the man who has just 
. begun to ask what the liturgy of a 


particular day is about or the meaning 
of some ceremony. It is a treasury of 
the fact forgotten and the fact not 
known. It is a practical book, also, 
in that Dr. Parsch advises us of the 
best ways of associating our daily lives 
with the spirit of the liturgy of the 
season. 

Dr. Parsch says somewhere that as 
a young man “ he swallowed Wolter’s 
Psallite Sapienter literally.” I recom- 
mend readers of this review to do the 
same with The Year of Grace. The 
translation of the book from the 
original German is excellent. The 
illustrations in the book, drawn from 
various sources, prove again what the . 
medieval world is always hammering 
home, that we can be helped towards 
an understanding of the deepest of 
divine truths by the simplest of 
drawings. 

Dominic O’RioRDAN" 


Dublin 
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AND THE PURITAN 
REVOLUTION 

by Thomas Coonan 
The book covers a vast amount of 
research, not only from material in 
print, but from much manuscript 
material. 


IRISH EXILES IN AUSTRALIA 
by T. J. Kiernan 
Here are covered the records of 
all those who left Ireland in convict 
ships during the 19th century. 18 /- 


SPARE ME NOT IN THE MAKING 
by Sr. M. Catherine Frederic. 
Pages from a Novice’s Diary. 


ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 
by Victor Giraud 
. A short eminently readable and 
— life of this great saint. 
ot! 


AN IRISH DOCTOR REMEMBERS 
by Dr. J. Dowling 


An autobiography, readably’ writ- 
ten, with many touches’ of wit 
‘and humour, by an Irish country 
doctor. 


Clonemore Reynolds, Ltd. 


29 KILDARE STREET, DUBLIN 


Just Published .. . 


THE | 
PROBLEM OF JESUS 


A Free Thinker’s Diary 
JEAN GUITTON 


This is the author’s own abridge- 
ment for English readers of his two 
exceedingly important volumes on 
“Le Probleme de Jesus” published 
in the series entitled “La Pensées 
moderne et le Catholicisme.” In the 
first part the author aims at supply- 
ing a philosophy of biblical criticism, 
and in the second and third parts 
goes on to consider the two funda- 
mental issues—The Divinity of Christ 
and His Resurrection. The “diary” 
form in which the book is cast 
enables the reader to follow the pro- 
gress of an unbeliever of good will as 
he passes from negation and doubt to 
increasing assurance and eventual 
certitude. 21/- 


THE 
FLYING BISHOP 


Fifty Years in the Canadian Far 
North 


of 


MGR. GABRIEL BREYNAT 


Archbishop Breynat, O.M.I., who 
died while this English edition of 
his book was being prepared, had 
a world-wide reputation as the first 
missionary to appreciate the value 
of air-travel when ministering to 
souls scattered over hundreds of 
thousand of square miles in prac- 
tically inaccessible places. As a 
stimulus to vocations to the mission- 
field this book has few equals. 
Illustrated 21 /- 


BURNS & OATES 


22 D’OLIER STREET, DUBLIN 


Ot. Patrick's College | 


BOOKS BOUGHT 


to Complete Libraries. Books 
viewed anywhere. 


We are anxious to buy good MAYNOOTH q4 
books on all subjects parti- , 
cularly, Theology, Philosophy, RESTORATION 
History, etc. Single Volumes 1951 to 1955 


ALL MARBLE WORK TO 
THE ABOVE — ALTARS, 
COLUMNS, FLOORS AND 
STAIRCASES, ETC, 
EXECUTED BY 


Architectural Sculptors 


C. W. HARRISON 


& Sons, Ltd. 
178, PEARSE STREET 
DUBLIN 
"Phone 73689 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Frequent lists are issued of 
Second Hand, Out of Print & 
Antiquarian Books. Send for 
our next list & state interests. 
Books searched for. 


HARCOURT BOOKS 
(Dept. 5) 


94, Harcourt Street, Dublin. 
Phone 53802 


GINGS’ 


ROYAL 


Theatrical Costumiers 


) and Wigmakers TYPEWRITERS 
) Contractors by fulfil their 
obligations 

e 
Last to the letter 
* x 
3 Dame Street 37, 
Dublin 
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